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NEWS OF 


FTER the capture of Termoli, on the Adriatic coast, by a 
A surprise landing behind the German front the progress of both 
the Eighth and the Fifth Armies in Italy has slowed down. The 
broken country is ideal for defence, and the Germans are making 
the most of it. At the same time it seems questionable whether 
Kesselring can make a stand on the Volturno position, which is to 
some extent turned by the advance of the Eighth Army in the east, 
while elements of the Fifth Army are actually across the river at 
one point. If the enemy decide to fall back here movement may 
become more rapid. It is unlikely that either in Italy or in Russia, 
anything like stagnation will set in whatever the weather conditions 
may be, for it is essential that the Germans should be given no 
breathing-space. This, indeed, would seem to be a peculiarly oppor- 
tune moment for the development of fresh operations elsewhere, and 
there may well be some basis for the persistent rumours from enemy 
sources that the invasion of the Balkans is about to be undertaken. 
The Stockholm report that the American Seventh Army has been 
allotted this task, and is in position between Bari and Foggia, if true, 
explains a good deal that has been mysterious about the disappear- 
ance from the news of this well-tried force. If, moreover, serious 
operations are to be undertaken across the Adriatic, the importance 
of the Aegean islands as stepping-stones to Greece is considerably 
diminished, and islands like Crete and Rhodes can be left to fall 
in as Sardinia and Corsica did, or be reduced at leisure. The 
Yugoslav guerillas have achieved such brilliant successes on the 
Dalmatian coast that the perils attendant on invasion from the sea 
will have been substantially reduced. But winter in the Balkans is 


near, and whatever is to be done’ must be done quickly—at the 


speed, in short, at which the Germans would pretty certainly have 
done it. Meanwhile, two official statements of far-reaching im- 
portance come from the United States. One is that the Germans 
have since July been losing more aeroplanes than they are con- 
structing ; the other that the Allies have now shipping ample for 
any offensive in Europe—actually 3,000,000 tons more than they 
counted on. 


Italy’s Status 


Though the Badoglio Government has entered the war against 
Germany on the side of the Allies, Italy is neither more nor less than 
a defeated enemy country, having unconditionally surrendered 
under the Armistice terms, and being subject to decisions which the 
Allies are pledged to carry out in ex-enemy territories. But the 


THE WEEK: 


Italian people are in the position where, by fighting the Germans, 
they may help to shorter the war and thus, in Mr. Churchill’s 
phrase, be able to “work their passage home.” This is the 
idea implicit in the phrase co-belligerency, which is now being 
applied to the condition of Italy; and it means that her services 
against Germany are welcomed, whilst at the same time she is 
on approval according to the loyalty and effectiveness with which 
those services are given. This latter aspect of the matter, dis- 
tinctly presented by Mr. Churchill, must not be overlooked. At 
the moment Marshal Badoglio seems to be the only man with the 
authority to head a non-Fascist Government in Italy capable of 
carrying on during this period of emergency, and he has expressed 
the desire when he gets back to Rome to widen his Ministry by 
including persons known for their dislike of Fascism. But not a 
little uneasiness has been caused by the fact that two of the 
Service chiefs in his Government, General Ambrosio and General 
Roatta, have been directly associated with acts of ruthless repression 
in Yugoslavia, as revealed in printed proclamations bearing their 
signatures; and General Roatta’s name is on the list of war 
criminals drawn up by the Yugoslav Government. It should be 
remembered that no Italian Government could exist for a 
moment in conquered ex-enemy country except under Allied aegis 
and with Allied support. Important as it is that everything 
possible should be done to make Marshal Badoglio’s path easy, 
it is equally important for the Marshal that he should not offer an 
affront to the Allies by the employment of persons highly suspect. 
He should think again about some of his colleagues. 


The Home Fleet Strikes 


The successful operation against enemy shipping off the Norwegian 
coast, in the Bodo area, shows determination to turn to advantage 
the closing of Sweden to German oil traffic, and may have been 
facilitated by additions to the Home Fleet arising from the release 
of ships in the Mediterranean. The British fleet in these northern 
waters was supported by American vessels, including an aircraft- 
carrier ; it launched carrier-borne aeroplanes which hit an enemy 
tanker and several other large ships. The possibilities of operations 
such as this are considerable. From the far north of Norway, 
where powerful ships of the German navy are based, tankers supply- 
ing oil to the warships and other vessels carrying iron ore southwards 
ply along the Norwegian coast under the shelter of the numerous 
islands. The presence of heavy enemy warships in the neighbour- 
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hood of Narvik and Bodo is a constant danger to our supply ships 
bound for Russia and compels us to give them powerful escorts. If 
we could cut off the oil traffic the German fleet could no longer 
maintain itself in the north, and the possibility is not overlooked 
that it may be compelled to leave its harbours and that it may be 
engaged by the British Home Fleet. A vigorous and watchful 
offensive by the Navy using aircraft-carriers in these waters might 
at the best deal a serious blow at the German navy and reduce the 
ordeals of our convoys bound for Russia, and at the least take toll 
of Germany’s merchant ships, which she needs increasingly now 
that Swedish railways are denied to her and her own inland 
transport is overburdened and disorganised. 


Muddle at Cos 
The successful action taken by the Allies in Sardinia and Corsica 
contrasts sharply with the action taken in Cos and other Aegean 
islands. The two first of these, as Mr. Churchill put it, we got 
in the “ pick-up” as the result of sound blows dealt at the centre 
of enemy power in Sicily and Italy, and it looked a little ume 
ago as if the Dodecanese and Rhodes itself might have been gained 
in the same way. The operation in the first case was just what it 
should have been. Full advantage was taken of the good will 
of the Italians and the activities of the Corsican patriots, and 
forces were promptly sent to seize Sardinia and to help the patriots 
to drive the Germans out of Corsica. The result was the complete 
and quick capture of these islands! for which “ great and elaborate 
plans” had been worked out, and with a comparatively small 
expenditure of effort. Why, with equally prompt action, 
the island of Rhodes, with 60,000 Italian woops in it, could 
not have been seized in the same way, instead of being left 
to surrender to a relatively small force of Germans, is singularly 
hard to comprehend. It was not till the Germans were 
fully alive to the situation created by the announcement of 
the Italian armistice and were actively preparing to take over 
from the Italians in the Aegean that we seized Cos and other 
islands with light forces. The Germans were quick; we were 
slow. The sequel shows, what those in charge of the operations 
should have foreseen, that either there should have been means 
to reinforce Cos and hold it in greater strength, or the enterprise 
should not have been undertaken. It is known that we have 
powerful forces in the eastern Mediterranean. This misadventure 
is not a good advertisement to the people of Turkey, from whose 
shores the Dodecanese are visible, of our readiness to seize oppor- 
trinity. The set-back in Cos is a small thing compared with the 
gain in Corsica ; but it suggests that there was lack of co-ordination, 
lack of speed and lack of decision. 


Enlightenment from Goebbels 


A good deal can be learnt by implication from the domestic 
propaganda of Goebbels, as voiced in his Berlin speech last Sun- 
day, and by the army of talkers whom he has turned on to warn the 
German people over the wireless. First, so general is the know- 
ledge of the devastation worked by bombing that he no longer 
attempts to conceal the “suffering and pains” arising from the 
“air terror,” and is content to minimise the damage done to arma- 
ment production as contrasted with that done to civilians; Secondly, 
he admits the existence of “treachery and faithlessness stabbing 
the fighting front in the back,” maintaining, of course, that such 
traitors are few, and threatening them with death. Thirdly, the 
prevalence of defeatist rumour is made evident by the frequency 
with which the wireless talkers denounce the criminality of rumour- 
mongers and promise them ruthless punishment. Fourthly, Allied 
propaganda has been not ineffectual, otherwise Goebbels would not 
recall the manner in which the German people were “taken in by 
lies” in the autumn of 1918. These are pointers to some loss of 
morale among the German people, but it would be wrong to ex- 
aggerate it. Nazi Germany is very differently organised from the 
Germany of 1918, and there is a sense in which our propaganda 
must inevitably link together that large number of Germans who 
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are partners in crimre. Dr. Scharping harps upon the fact that 
the aim of the United Nations is to tear the brown shirts of the 
National Socialists to pieces. That is a highly coloured way of 
expressing what is undeniably the truth, that the Allies are bent on 
destroying the Nazi organisation and on punishing Nazi criminals, 
We have to recognise that this knowledge will give them some of 
the courage of desperation. 


Mass Removal of Populations 


Mass movements of populations in Europe during the war have 
reached astonishing proportions. In a study made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office it is estimated that 30,000,000 persons have 
been removed from their native environment in Europe, apart from 
persons conscribed for labour service or evacuated from bombed 
areas, who amount to 10,000,000 more. A large proportion of 
the former consist of non-Germans who. have been deported en masse 
or expelled from their homes—Poles, Russians, Yugoslavs and 
others who have been taken to work in German war-industries, and 
Jews (4,000,000 of them) who have been tfansplanted. But it is 
interesting to note that the Soviet authorities were able to evacuate 
as Many as 12,000,000 workers to industries beyond the Urals. The 
Germans have not shrunk from indescribable barbarities in shifting 
millions of people from one part of Europe as pawns in their war- 
game. But one result has been to produce a fluidity of population 
which cannot simply be stabilised as it is now when the war comes 
to an end. Some kind of re-sorting on a colossal scale will be in- 
evitable, and the question arises whether the process cannot be 
guided with a view to solving some population problems which 
before the war appeared insoluble—for instance, the problem of the 
German population of East Prussia, which involved the old diffi- 
culty of the Polish corridor ; of the Sudetenland ; and of the inter- 
mixed islands of Hungarians, Rumanians, Slovenes and Yugoslavs 
around the frontiers of Hungary. There is at least one precedent 
for the peaceful organisation of exchange of populations, when 
Greeks of Asia Minor were exchanged for Turks of Greek Mace- 
donia. If Hitler can so easily transplant millions to suit his war- 
purposes, cannot the reverse process be intelligently planned in the 
reorganisation of Europe? 


Principles of Demobilisation 


A good deal of concern was caused by Sir William Jowitt’s state- 
ment some time ago that priorities for demobilisation after the war 
were to be governed by length of service and age. Fair as it is that, 
other things being equal, men who have had the longest service 
should have the first claim to be released, it is obvious that peace 
will require the early return to work of key men in various trades 
without whom industry cannot even begin to get back to normal. The 
problems to be solved are put more justly into perspective in a report 
issued last Wednesday by the Conservative Party’s Central Com- 
mittee on Post-War Reconstruction. In this report it is recognised 
that a high place in the scheme of priorities must be given to the 
needs of the export trade and the building industry. As long as this 
—which should be a governing principle—is accepted, then it is 
proper to set out in order the various other claims which men may 
have for early release. The committee suggests a system of “ points” 
—plus in respect of a man’s claims for demobilisation, minus in 
respect of his value for retention in his Service—these together 
to determine the order of release. The scheme has the merit 
that it fully faces the twofold necessities of industry and the Services, 
and at the same time applies a uniform method of selection which 
should remove the sense of unfairness and grievance. It will be 
observed that the scheme assumes that the National Service Act will 
remain in force for some time after the war, so that new recruits will 
be available to take the place of some of the men released ; and that 
women will still be needed with the Services, but on a voluntary 
basis. One very important suggestion is that not only married 
women, but women about to be married, should be released quickly. 
The need of producing and rearing children in the post-war State 
is not forgotten. 
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N his speech at Dundee on Sunday Mr. Herbert Morrison 
spoke, as he has spoken before, on the necessity for retaining 
existing controls after the war. The essence of his theme was 
crystallised in a single paragraph: “ We shall have won this war 
by a system of fair shares—which means control ; by a system of 
finding whatever we needed wherever we could get it—which 
means control; by a system of allotting our resources to the 
more urgent needs on a basis of first things first—which 
means control. ll these things will be needed after the 
war.” That doctrine may need to be received with some 
reservations. Control is a means, not an end, good for 
what it may effect, not for what it is. Freedom is a better thing, 
but freedom may too easily be used to serve selfish interests, 
and in every department of life in an organised State there must 
be control, if only in the background, lest one man should so 
exercise his. freedom as to restrict a fellow-citizen’s freedom or 
welfare. The most obvious example of that is the one first cited 
by Mr. Morrison. Scarcity of the necessities of life in war-time 
makes the highly elaborate system of control known as rationing, 
with or without price-fixing, imperative, unless there is to be a 
chaotic scramble for the short supplies, with the advantage going 
either to the first comer or to the longest-pursed. In such cir- 
stances fair sharing means control, though in other circumstances 
free competition may serve the general interest best. Those other 
circumstances will not soon return. The perpetuation of a large 
measure of control for a considerable period is inevitable. 

In all this the Home Secretary, appropriately to the office he 
holds, was thinking mainly of domestic affairs and internal con- 
trols. But the principle he enunciated is equally valid, and in 
some respects even more important, in the international field. 
Take once more the first instance cited by Mr. Morrison—control 
in order to ensure fair shares for all. Where are the limits of that 
principle to be set geographically? Half Europe is half-starving 
today. When the war ends it will be in no better case, and may 
well be in a worse one. It is universally assumed, and rightly, 
that relief-measures on the most extensive scale will be necessary, 
involving controls at every point—of import from oversea, of 
transport within the continent regardless of national frontiers, 
of distribution to the individual consumer on the basis of a ration- 
ing system not less rigid, if necessarily less generous, than cur 
own. That is only one control to be exercised internationally. 
There will and must be many others. Often the need will be only 
temporary—to bridge the transition from war to settled peace, 
in others it may continue indefinitely. And in the most vital 
sphere of all there will have, as the Atlantic Charter stipulates, to 
be an unassailable and unchallengeable control of the armaments of 
the enemy countries, and in addition whatever control of arma- 
ments everywhere may be necessary to ensure “the establishment 
of a wider and permanent system of general security.” 

The importance of all this lies not in the ends immediately 
visible, but in other ends which the process will incidentaily 
achieve. -In discussions of the basis of a future world-organisa- 
tion, which will be in effect a League of Nations under whatever 
name, too little has been heard of the doctrine—of which Pro- 
fessor David Mitrany is perhaps the most persuasive expositor, in 
his booklet A Working Peace System (Chatham House, 1s. 6d.)— 
that nations are drawn together by working together, not by 
drawing up political pacts and signing them. Professor Mitrany’s 
sub-title, “An Argument for the Functional Development of 
International Organisation,” indicates clearly enough the line of 
thought pursued. The theory is, in short, that nations should in 
the first instance be encouraged to co-operate for their common 
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interests, concentrating primarily on those tasks whose execution 
is likely to be mutally profitable. Thus, as Professor Mitrany 
puts it, “authority would derive from the performance of a 
common task that would be conditioned by it, and not from the 
possession of a separate ‘ right’”—such as every nation is likely 
to insist on if it starts exclusively from jealous concern for its 
own sovereignty. There will be no lack of such tasks. The 
application of the disarmament provisions of the Atlantic Charter 
in any broad spirit gvill impose a number at once. International 
control of civil aviation is imperative both for security reasons 
—on account of the relation between civil and military pilots and 
machines—and to regulate what might otherwise be cut-throat 
competition making for ill-feeling between States. International - 
control of rail-transport and of broadcasting will be equally neces- 
sary. And for long after the war, even if not permanently, there 
will have to be an international check on the employment of 
shipping and the distribution of raw materials. 

It is hardly too much indeed to say that wherever there is a 
case for national planning and control a case for international 
planning and control, based of course on voluntary international 
agreement, arises out of it. There is little doubt, for example, 
that under Mr. R. S. Hudson or some successor the attempt will 
be made to frame and apply a considered long-term policy for 
British agriculture. But can that be contemplated without some 
thought of the effect it may have on countries like Denmark or 
France, or on the part this country might be expected to play in 
a far larger conception such as was outlined and unanimously 
approved at the Hot Springs Conference? That there will be 
international agreement and some international control in this 
field too seems inevitable. But is Professor Mitrany justified in 
claiming that out of a multiplication of such ad hoc international 
control-boards “a working peace-system” will gradually and 
automatically emerge? There is much in the idea that com- 
mends it to the British temperament, which habitually favours 
empiricism, preferring to meet difficulties as they arise and to 
cross its bridges only when it gets to them. Other nations, 
notably France, are much happier if they can see the end from the 
beginning, and get their blue-prints worked out to the last detail 
before the second brick is laid on the first. Suppose that conflict 
of method adjusted, and suppose (which is a large assumption) 
that Professor Mitrany is right in thinking that when representa- 
tives of different nations attempt to work out plans in a field in 
which national interests are deeply engaged the result is always 
harmony and never discord, does the need not still exist for an 
inclusive framework, consisting of an association of the govern- 
ments in their political aspect, by which these mainly technical 
activities may in case of need be co-ordinated and regulated? 

There can be no question that it does. Governments are acting 
together as governments in this war, and they will quite certainly 
have to act together as governments after the war is over. To 
abandon the co-operation that exists would be a fatal loss. We 
must start from where we are. We must hold on to what we 
have. We must build on foundations already laid. The frame- 
work of the new international society has begun to emerge. It 
must be constructed in the first instance round the three recog- 
nised Great Powers among the United Nations—the British 
Commonwealth, the United States and Russia—with China taking, 
particularly in Asia, the fullest share she is capable of taking in 
checking aggression, preserving peace and promoting human wel- 
fare regardless of political frontiers. In their relations there can 
be nothing exclusive. Britain and the United States stand in a 
unique relation to one another today. Between them, with their 
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naval and air power and control of raw materials, they could go 
far to impose peace on the world. But to try to do that would 
be disastrous, and no responsible person in either country has 
any thought of it. Russia, to begin with, stands on a precisely 
equal footing, and it is matter for profound satisfaction that 
the impending conferences promise to ensure a closer working 
understanding with her than, for purely practical reasons, has been 
possible hitherto. And every lesser nation—Allied or neutral 
or enemy—has exactly the same right as the three greatest to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It is in that sense that the 
equality of States has a real meaning. Foundations do already 
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exist, in the periodic conferences of the Allied Governments, and 
they must be built on, not scrapped. After the war the associa- 
tion of neutral governments, and ultimately of the ex-enemy 
governments, will follow naturally. And meanwhile, as Professor 
Mitrany so rightly urges, every practical instrument of co-opera- 
tion now in being must be preserved, and as may be necessary 
expanded. No worse mistake was made at the end of the last war 
than the precipitate liquidation of inter-Allied bodies like the 
Supreme Economic Council. There must be no such folly this 
time. If peace is not to be achieved by practical co-operation 
alone, it certainly will not be achieved without it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N a letter in Wednesday’s Times, Sir Francis Lindley, at one time 

British Ambassador to Tokyo, ani—what is more to the point— 
High Commissioner at Vienna immediately after the last war, writing 
of future relief-work in Europe, observes “full advantage should be 
taken of the experience of the Society of Friends, who are un- 
rivalled in the relief of distress abroad.” That lends point inci- 
dentally to another letter in the same column, in which the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit asks for funds to enable it to increase its work 
in famine areas in Bengal. It lends point also to a booklet entitled 
simply Famine, published by the Oxford University Press at 2s., 
in which Michael Asquith tells the story of Quaker relief work in 
Russia in the years 1921-23. It may seem rather late in the day 
for that, but in fact the booklet has been brought out precisely 
because of the bearing the experience acquired then has on impend- 
ing problems. It is a salutary reminder that relief work calls not 
fer impulsive charity, but for organised and scientific effort. And 
relief-workers must be prepared for forms of anguish that may be 
obvious and yet not realised in advance. One paragraph that caught 
my eye has rather hauntingly lodged in my mind. It is difficult 
(it is pointed out) for relief-workers to eat a normal diet while 
neighbours are dying before their eyes, but they must do it if their 
job is to be efficiently performed. “‘ You must be prepared to have 
people crying for food on your doorstep while you eat your evening 
meal, and to find them lying there dead in the morning,’ writes a 
member of the Quaker Unit who worked in Buzuluk during the 
worst phase of the famine.” Head, in a word, must conquer heart— 


but what a conflict. 
* * * * 


There will be genuine and general sympathy with Sir Dudley , 


Pound in the illness which has caused him to resign the post of 
First Sea Lord which he has held for so long and at such unstinted 
sacrifice of time and health. But it cannot be pretended that a 
change which brings Sir Andrew Cunningham to Whitehall is 
unwelcome. Sir Dudley Pound, who is 66, has held his post con- 
siderably longer than any other service chief in this war or the 
Jast. Naval warfare changes in every war, and the fact that sea-power 
has now to be wedded with air-power creates a multitude of 
new problems. It is manifestly desirable, and has long been 
desirable, that there should be a First Sea Lord in Whitehall who 
has held a high command afloat under the new conditions. It is 
not the fault of the successive Commanders-in-Chief of the Home 
Fleet that the Mediterranean was the theatre where war-experience 
was to be gained, but that fact has made Sir Andrew Cunningham 
the outstanding British sailor of this war. It is not a disadvantage 
that he is six years younger than his predecessor at the Admiralty. 
7 7 * * 

What, I wonder, does the Government intend to do with General 
Carton de Wiart? He has been back now for six weeks or so 
from his incarceration in Italy, which seems to have done him 
nothing but good, and though he abundantly deserves a prolonged 
rest if he wants it I doubt very much whether he does. He is short 
of one arm and one eye but as efficient at 63 as if he had several 
of each, and his experience of war equals almost anyone’s in the 
British Army. Only his major experiences are listed in the books 


of reference, but not much more is needed when you have an entry 
like this: “Served Soutn Africa, 1901 (twice wounded); Somaliland 





1914-15 (severely wounded, D.S.O.); European War, 1915-18 (eight 
times wounded, V.C., C.M.G., C.B.).” In this war he was in 
Poland wher the Germans attacked, in Norway when, or shortly 
after, the Germans invaded, and was on his way to fight in Libya 
when his aeroplane crashed in the sea off a spot which the British 
had had to evacuate a couple of days earlier So the Italians got 
a prisoner worth having. There ought to be a dozen jobs demanding 
just such courage, experience ahd intelligence as this. 
* * * * 


Old chords must have been struck for both men when the High , 
Commissioner for South Africa, Col. Denys Reitz, welcomed 
General Smuts on his arrival in this country on Tuesday, for, as 
everyone knows who has read Col. Reitz’s brilliant Commando, 
the Prime Minister was the High Commissioner’s military com- 
mander in the devastatingly successful guerilla warfare of the later 
phases of the South African War—a campaign which has sufficiently 
lively memories for Mr. Churchill in relation to General Smuts too. 
It would be hard to over-estimate the value of the South African 
statesman’s presence here at this juncture. Hardly a man anywhere 
since Washington’s day has combined in equal degree sagacity in 
counsel and capacity in arms, and there is no one in the War Cabinet 
today, not even the Prime Minister, who gained such experience 
in the last war in both spheres. In General Smuts the War Cabinet 
of today gains for the first time a personal link with the War Cabinet 
of 1916-18. 


* * 7 * 


The Cambridge University Press is doing the university an 
admirable service in publishing within a few months of one another 
(at the reasonable price of 6s.) two such books as the late Dr. Glover’s 
Cambridge Retrospect—which in spite of its name was, as it should 
be, mainly John’s—and Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s Trinity College, 
which, as its name implies, is wholly Trinity. I hope other founda- 
tions will have their turn if they can find chronicJers of equal 
calibre. To the supremacy of Trinity among Cambridge colleges 
non-Trinity men must needs bow, even though they may give thanks 
that a beneficent Providence guided their feet through other portals, 
and no one could write of Trinity with such grace and authority as 
its present Master. One question I should like answered. All 
Cambridge men know the old jingle recording that 

There was a Doctor of Divinity, 

A Fellow too he was of Trinity. 

He knew about as much Divinity 

As other Fellows do of Trinity. 
When the Master writes that his book is meant “for Trinity men 
old and young, who know as little about Trinity now as I did - 
when I came up in 1893” is he being consciously reminiscent? I am 
afraid not, or he would have written “who know about as much 
of Trinity.” 

* * . x 

According to a Times message from Stockholm, Germans fighting 
in the Kuban “have often been obliged to wade up to their chins 
or swim in muddy water and remain for long periods under water, 
breathing through reeds, to escape the observation of a watchful 
and cunning enemy.” The principle of the periscope, but less 
comfortable. Janus. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HREE months after the launching of the attempt to cut off the 
Kursk salient the Russian counter-offensive appears to have 
reached a sort of climacteric. For some little time the Germans had 
been able to disengage, and they have utilised their temporary liberty 
to fall back across the Dnieper. From the manner in which the 
retreat has been carried out, and its extent, an insight may be gained 
into the German intentions. There will be no further retreat except 
under full compulsion. From the fact that there is no present indica- 
tion of any withdrawal from the Crimea it can be gathered that the 
High Command do not feel as yet under vital strain. There is even 
a small, and one would say a useless, bridgehead across the Kerch 
Strait. There are, too, several centres still to be cleared before the 
Russians reach the Dnieper line from Orsha to the Sea of Azov. Of 
these Gomel alone is on the east side of the river, and it is the most 
closely beset. Mogilev and Orsha are on the western side of the 
Dnieper ; and there are bridgeheads on the eastern side which remain 
to be cleared up. 


But, in general, it may be taken that the Dnieper line has been 
reached, and there is some appearance of a German stand. It has 
been said that the retreat has ended ; but that may mean very little, 
since the statement has been made over and over again. Moreover, 
according to the Germans, the Russians are established across the 
river at three points. The most northerly is at the mouth of the 
Pripet, where the penetration is at least ten miles deep. The next 
is about Kanev, which is much the same distance south-east of Kiev 
that the Pripet is to the north. The third is about Dnepropetrovsk. 
No word has come from the Russians about these bridgeheads ; and 
there has been no report about the great battle which the Germans 
say has taken place in the most southerly extension of the Dnieper 
line, between Zaporozhe and the Sea of Azov. The Germans 
characteristically claim that they have defeated the Russians in this 
first attempt to cut the connexions with the Crimea. But it would 
seem more reasonable to assume that the Russians have not yet made 
any serious attempt to resume the. task which they set themselves in 
the third week of July, when they had decisively broken the German 
attack on Kursk. 

The result of the three months’ fighting has been very remarkable. 
If we recognise that the main objective, the destruction of the 
German Army, is unattained, it is still a magnificent achievement to 
have cleared the enemy out of so large and tmportant an area. The 
Germans have been compelled to undergo one of the most 
demoralising experiences of war, the long-continued retirement over 
so vast a distance. But the question is, how does the situation stand 
now? The line may be taken as shortened ; and, for the moment, 
the Germans may claim the ambiguous accomplishment of econo- 
mising their troops. They have, by so doing, and to the same 
extent, economised the Russian forces ; and that may be of much 
greater importance. The economy of the German troops will be of 
little use if it has resulted in so great a concentration of the Russian 
forces that a decisive clash is brought nearer. ‘The one reason 
justifying this economy, the Germans say, is the re-creation of a 
general reserve for the purpose of preparing for the onslaught of the 
western Allies. But it would be foolish to think of such a develop- 
ment if the Russians can resume their attack in the immediate future. 

Indeed, there seem to be a number of ambiguous German 
“successes ” on the balance-sheet. The invasion of Cos, which no 
one can welcome at this moment and which would seem to have 
been a gratuitous gift to the enemy, is a strange attempt to suggest 
a limited initiative. When Sardinia and Corsica are abandoned with 
the resultant gift of invaluable airfields in the most suitable quarter, 
the capture of Cos looks very much like propaganda. Apart from 
window-dressing, moreovér, it seems a singularly useless effort. 
When the Allies have begun to attack Greece from airfields in Italy, 
this gesture far afield seems merely a waste of force. If the evacua- 
tion of Sardinia and Corsica is iustified as a sensible concentration, 
what can be said for this cleat dispersion? 


The stand on the Dnieper, then, needs interpretation. It is clear 
that the western bank is in general the higher and, therefore, the 
more easily defensible. That might suggest that a breach will be 
a lengthy business. But it is the Germans who inform the world 
that the line has already been breached. They have been proclaiming 
for some time that the Russians would be prevented from exploiting 
their advance by the autumn rains. As to this it may be pointed 
out that in the exceptionally wet autumn of 1941 the Germans 
in this area pursued their advance with little interruption. They 
entered Kiev on September 2oth, Poltava on October 1st, Kharkov 
on the 25th of the same month, and Rostov on November 22nd. 
There is little in this sequence to suggest that the rains formed any 
serious impediment to the German advance ; and, although ram has 
been falling heavily recently, it does not seem probable that it is 
the main obstacle in the way of the Russians. 

Indeed, the word “ climacteric” seems particularly apt to describe 
the present pause. Long-continued advances tend to stifle them- 
selves. There comes a time when the pursuit must halt for 
reorganisation, if the enemy has been able to disengage and take up 
position behind an obstacle. Indeed, it has been a wonderful 
achievement to have maintained for so long the pressure on troops 
which are still the best military units in the world. For almost 
three months the Russians have been attempting to bring the 
Germans to battle ; arid in the recent successful disengagement of 
the main German forces one can read the tendency of the Russian 
machine to misfire. It would be entirely natural and prudent for 
the Russian Staff to stage a pause at this moment until they have 
regrouped and reorganised ; and, provided they do not allow the 
Germans time to recover from their very trying ordeal, the pause 
may usher in the decisive phase which the Germans have so_ far 
eluded. The attack on the middle Dnieper will call for considerable 
reorganisation ; but the attempt to cut the communications with the 
Crimea may precede that operation. It is not here the river-line that 
is holding up the Russians. Mannstein is endeavouring to rivet the 
Dnieper position by this strong line across country east of the river 
mouth. 

The need to stand behind a strong position is obvious. The need 
to hold the Dnieper bend is vital, since it controls the manganes¢ 
which is completely essential for the German war industry and che 
iron which is only less so. There are these reasons to suggest a 
real attempt to hold the Dnieper bend ; but, in spite of the strong 
German concentration below Zaporozhe, it seems very doubtful 
if, at this stage of the war, the High Command will persist in this 
policy when the Russians open their main attack. There are a 
number of places on the Dnieper below Kiev that favour a crossing ; 
and if the Russians are already established on the western bank it 
is difficult to imagine that they will refrain from taking advantage 
of these bridgeheads. But the interval before the offensive can be 
resumed in force must depend upon the speed with which the ruined 
communications can be repaired and the ‘gauge changed. It is not 
in the field that the Russians have failed ; it is in the quartermaster’s 
department which, magnificently as it has coped with its vast 
problem, has shown itself unable to keep the wheels of the machine 
moving swiftly enough to outpace the German retreat. 


Nevertheless, the Russians have shown themselves so clearly 
masters of the art of war, so versatile and so subtle in their adapta- 
tion of the modern machinery to present needs, and so completely 
realist in their comprehension of the main purpose of war, that’ it 
seems probable the lull will be of short duration. Although the 
Germans evaded the main issue in this tremendous offensive there 
can be little doubt that they were several times within sight of 
critical developments. Neither they nor the Russians will be ignorant 
of that fact ; and the Germans will be the more reluctant to abandon 
a feasible line from the realisation that there is no other obvious 
position for many miles to the west, and even if such a line could 
be taken up it would open up more German territory to the air 
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offensive. This development is, of course, inevitable sooner or later ; 
and the advance in Italy is obviously bringing the time much nearer. 

The lesson of this pause that most needs assimilation is the need 
for the Allies to exert every effort before they can hope for victory. 
They are right in seeing the inevitableness of final success ; but 
this turns on the assumption that nothing they can conceivably do 
is left undone. The unfortunate consequence of recognising the 
inevitableness of the end is the tendency to overlook the process 
which alone can bring it to reality, The recent developments on 
the Eighth Army front have shown that the importance of taking 
advantage of the chances in our hands is realised; but we shall 
need to go much farther before the strain which the German Army 
suffers is developed to breaking-point. Just as any delay on the 
Russian front is clearly to the advantage of the Germans as providing 
them with the opportunity to recover their breath and reorganise, 
so the failure to bring our whole force to bear at the earliest possible 
moment must make the course we have to follow harder and longer. 


STUDY OF A STRIKE 


By SIMON HARCOURT-SMIT H 


ARROW-IN-FURNESS is as isolated an industrial community 

as can be found in the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
great sweep of Morecambe Bay cuts it off from the rest of Lancashire, 
and of manufacturing England ; the Cumberland lakes and fells that 
lie behind it know little of its busy gantries, the clanging machine- 
shops. Ninety years ago it was only a port of some 400 souls 
from which the iron ore of near-by Dalton was shipped to South 
Wales. Later a steelworks was established ; shipbuilding began in 
the tidal channels between the mainland and the various islands 
into which the tip of the peninsula has flaked. Eventually the 
yards were acquired by Vickers Sons & Maxim. 

In 1943, Messrs. Vickers Armstrong are the be-all of Barrow. 
True, there still exists a small independent steelworks, and a pulping 
plant; but broadly speaking, some sixty thousand of the town’s 
seventy-five thousand inhabitants depend upon Vickers for their 
livelihood, and most of the rest depend upon this sixty thousand. 
The town council is almost entirely recruited from the Vickers 
plant, and five town councillors were among the late strikers. In 
Barrow the average workman cannot escape from the shadow of 
Vickers ; nor can he find close at hand any impartial body of 
opinion which might relate his grievances to the national problem. 

Through the lean years Barrow survived on foreign armament 
orders, many of which did not apparently show Vickers much 
profit. The town was spared extreme suffering, but the standard 
of austerity then forced upon it is still reflected in poverty-stricken 
shops that contradict the sandstone pretensions of Barrow’s avenues. 
Barrow was, however, one of the first towns to profit by rearmament. 
Since 1936 the yards and machine-shops have hummed: at least 
two of our latest aircraft-carriers in commission were launched 
upon the narrow waters which separate Vickerstown from the main- 
land. At present the yards concentrate upon the building of light 
naval craft in large numbers ; among the products of the engineer- 
ing shops are essential parts for aeroplane motors. 

At the start of the rearmament programme Vickers, who possess 
vast experience of price-fixing, negotiated with the A.E.U. and 
the other interested unions a wages agreement which after seven 
years still forms the basis of relations between employers and workers 
at Barrow. Nor for some time was there much dissatisfaction with 
it. Trouble only started to brew after the fall of France when the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production under Lord Beaverbrook’s impulsion 
stopped at nothing to get planes into the air. Upsetting rumours 
gtadually seeped through to Barrow; in the mushroom aircraft 
plants, semi-skilled labour, it was whispered, could earn at least 
twice what the seasoned piece-workers of Barrow, the aristocrats 
of their trade, might expect from their most brilliant endeavours. 
These rumours took on an unpleasant solidity when the Government 
“directed” to Barrow labour from aircraft factories that were no 
longer working at fever-point. These new workers bitterly com- 
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A claim for wage increases formed the subject of a lengthy 
wrangle between the union executives in London and the Engineer- 
ing Employers’ Federation. Finally the National Arbitration 
Tribunal stepped in, and delivered an award last March. The 
provisions of this award, which affected piece-workers, were obscure 
to the point of being sibylline. But the failure of the Tribunal to 
put its findings into crystal language cannot entirely be attributed 
to the fact that a judge presides over it; the whole question 
of piece-work is a labyrinth, and the Tribunal was in some measure 
the prisoner of ancient complications. But here were sown the seeds 
of trouble. 

The unions accepted the award, though with bemused reluctance. 
After some brain-racking their national executives independently 
put upon it an interpretation which agreed with that of the 
Employers’ Federation. But when this interpretation was com- 
municated to Barrow, most of the piece-workers rejected it. They 
did not quarrel with the award itself, but they consistently maintained 
that the interpretation put upon it by their employers and their 
representatives deprived them of some of their rights under it. It is 
important to remember this point when we pass judgement on the 
strike that eventually ensued. However they arrived at their con- 
clusions, the strikers believed they were striking not for a further 
wage increase, but for a rate which had been technically accorded 
them, and which was only being withheld through misunderstanding 
of the Tribunal’s intentions. Ambiguity rather than greed was the 
irritant. 

Vickers referred the matter back to London, promiising that should 
any new increases be authorised they would be made retrospective 
to the date of the award. It was now only the month of May, 
and with prompt action in London no doubt a stoppage of work 
need never have occurred. The blame for the delay appears to lie 
mainly with the national executive of the A.E.U. They may have 
been under the necessity of consulting some eight other interested 
unions ; nevertheless, it is mot easy to understand why in the face 
of repeated warnings of trouble in Barrow they should have taken 
nearly four months to prepare their side of the case for a formal 
conference with the employers’ representatives; and even when 
the district committees, losing patience, served strike notices, in the 
last days of August, the national executive, pleading the distractions 
of the T.U.C. Conference in Blackpool, could suggest for a meeting 
no earlier day than September 17th. The coincidence of this date 
with the expiry of the strike notices caused some biiterness. The 
men asserted that only the threat to strike had forced their executives 
to lend ear, and the injunction from London to withdraw the 
strike notices was ignored. 

Though the district officials were suspendéd, the men walked 
out under the leadership of an unofficial improvised strike committee. 
Meanwhile the Employers’ Federation and the union executives 
had thrown the conundrum back upon the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. This body, with commendable speed issued on 
September 29th an explanation of their award, which if anything 
increased the confusion. Indeed it recalled Byron’s description of 
Coleridge : 

“Explaining metaphysics to the nation. 
“TI wish he could explain his explanation.” 


The only certain thing was that the Tribunal had rejected the 
men’s contentions. Their committee now advised them to resume 
work under protest. They refused to do so, and as we know the 
strike went on until the early shift of Tuesday, October 5th. Whether 
the men have in fact secured the “1oo per cent. victory” their 
leaders claim for them is immaterial. The obscure technicalities 
of the dispute are now happily academic. But even if we subtract 
from the deplorable story those elements peculiar to Barrow, 
there are still, I believe, signs and portents which we cannot afford 
to ignore. 

It is no purpose of mine to condone illegal strikes in war-time ; 
then, if ever, salus reipublicae suprema lex ; nevertheless, to dismiss 
the episode as a senseless gesture of disloyalty provoked by “ Trotsky- 
ist” agitators, is to ignore the existence of grievances which the 
Barrow settlement has not exorcised, and which at any moment 
may cause trouble elsewhere. However much the official Com- 
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munists may have branded the strikers as Trotskyists for their 
betrayal of Russia’s cause, nobody who was in Barrow during the 
dispute can have failed to notice with what determination the strik> 
committee kept politics, national as well as international, out of the 
picture, and insisted upon the purely industrial nature of the dispute. 
Nor was there any noticeable bitterness between employers and 
strikers. Indeed, the men declared openly that their quarrel was 
not with Vickers but with the national executive of their unions, 

On the other hand three causes of unrest remain—disparity of 
wages, tendency of the national union executives to neglect the 
men’s grievances, and fear of a renewed slump after the war. The 
obscurity of the Tribuna!’s pronouncements is also a ridiculous 
irritant which surely a little good sense would dispel. We cannot 
question the right of M.A.P. to obtain maximum aircraft output in 
times of crisis, even at the cost of upsetting wage standards, In 
the last war the Ministry of Munitions behaved with equal and 
justified improvidence and provoked a similar crop of strikes. But 
inequality of wages often causes more trouble than low wages ; 
nor can the artisan’s pride be ignored. Whether without inflation 
or riots the gap can be bridged, who can tell? But the Government 
would be wise to face this problem forthwith. 

As for the alleged indifference of the national executives to local 
grievances, we must remember that most prominent Trades Union 
officials are now to all intents full-time Civil Servants. Are their 
services being thus used in the best interests of the State? If they 
do not regain the men’s confidence will the Trade Union move- 
ment not fall into anarchy? 

Lastly, the haunting fear of a post-war slump. This undoubtedly 
moves even balanced loyal workmen to wring all possible profit 
out of the war. Social security is a sore point these days. But can 
we lightly censure this impulse? Can the Government expect 
the workers always to strive with enthusiasm and self-sacrifice for 
victory, without any solid prospects for the forbidding era of peace 
and disarmament that lie thereafter? 


NAPLES MEMORIES 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


+6 PALL of smoke could be seen hanging over Naples... . 

Reading these words in a report from one of our war cor- 
respondents, a flock of memories awoke in me, of the ten 
months I had spent in Naples as a young man. And after the 
memories, a question mark—how much will be left of Naples by 
the end of the year? 

For most people, Naples is a dirty, smelly city, whose unpleasant- 
ness i$ relieved only by its view and its museums. They are quite 
wrong. Naples may not give one that sense of being a unique 
masterpiece which one gets from almost every little town north of 
Rome, whether it be Orvieto or Siena, Mantua or Vicenza. But 
it contains its masterpieces, and after a couple of months it has one 
in its spell. 

There is first and foremost the life of the place. I got the 
impression in 1910 that Naples must in many ways have been very 
like late imperial Rome—a noisy, bustling, pullulating mixture of 
races and cultures. The life of the country still penetrated the 
town. In 1910 cows and goats were still driven through the streets, 
and each goat knew to which floor to climb, there to be milked 
in the presence of the customer while the fest of the flock indulged 
in a little garbage in the gutter. Donkeys were everywhere, most 
of the males entire, and with their genitalia carefully draped and 
enclosed—not out of modesty, but to prevent biological accidents. 
The syncretism of its religious life is obvious enough. Pagan 
elements survive in full force. Thus silver charms are still worn 
showing the crescent moon, the sprig of rue, the hand, and other 
emblems of Diana; and a traditional type of silver rattle for rich 
babies is in the shape of a siren. In Advent the bagpipe-players from 
a special village in the mountains invade Naples to play before 
the images of the Virgin in the houses. 

When I attended the Miracle of St. Januarius the blood was 
unusually slow to liquefy. The “Relatives of the Saint” (who 
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appeared to be mostly viragos of the lowest class), for whom special 
places were reserved, finally quit their prayers, and started shouting 
abuse at the Saint, each time that the officiating priest, on turning 
the reliquary, intoned the words of failure, “ Non liquesce.” At 
last came the affirmative, “ Liguesce.” There were screams, shouts, 
almost hysterical jubilations, and one respectable business man in 
a frock-coat dropped to his knees in a flood of tears. 

Then I remembered the theatres. San Carlo, that majestic 
cylinder of crimson and rather tarnished gilt, where I had once done 
my best to enjoy Verdi while one of my neighbours beat tume 
across my face and the other would hum (slightly out of tune) all 
his favourite airs. The theatre where one saw the entertaining 
comedies in Neapolitan dialect. The puppet theatres (I believe 
abolished by Mussolini as being “ undignified”), where the tradi- 
tional drama of the contest between Saracen and Christian was 
played as it had been played for hundreds of years. Once on 
entering I found myself next to a barefooted boy whom I asked 
“That is Rinaldo, Signor, and 
there is > and he proceeded to tell me the whole plot in 
great detail. 

I thought of the Stazione Zoologica, the first great marine 
laboratory in the world, where I worked, and met Germans, 
Americans, Swiss, Italians, Dutchmen, Belgians and Russians. A 
lovely place, with half the fauna of the Bay in its exhibition tanks, 
brilliant research work going on in the laboratories and remarkable 
frescoes by Hans von Marées in the Library. 

The intellectual life of the city did not reach a very high level 
in 1910, though Benedetto Croce was a star of the first magnitude, 
and the University was quite respectable. I am inclined to put 
this down partly to eugenic reasons. When Nelson brought King 
Ferdinand back from Palermo after the revolution of 1798, that 
unpleasant monarch butchered or exiled everyone, man or woman, 
suspected of “revolutionary tendencies "—which in practice meant 
almost everyone of any intellectual ability and breadth of outlook. 
Eighteenth century Naples had abounded in men of talent; but 
this selective massacre condemned the city to mediocrity. 

The narrow: streets of the old town abounded in memorials of 
the great days of Naples—baroque churches, fantastic fountains 
and columns in the little piazzas, dignified palazzi from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The gates of the town and of its fortresses 
are very fine. I especially remember the Porta Capuana, which 
is a model of what a late renaissance city portal should be—fine 
architecture framing a vista of what lies'on the other side of the 
boundary. And the triumphal gateway of the legendary Castle of 
the Egg was not only the earliest deliberate attempt to revivify the 
forms of imperial Rome and adapt them to Renaissance Italy, but 
one of the most satisfying expressions of triumphal magnificence 
in the architecture of any country. Its rich beauty, wedged in 
between the two grim and sombre mediaeval towers that flank it, 
is unforgettable. 

But perhaps the least forgettable work of art in the city (as 
opposed to its museums) is Michelozzo’s tomb of Cardinal Brancaccio 
in one of the old churches—Saint Angelo-a-Nilo, I think. The 
angel, looking down on the face of the dead Cardinal, and with 
one hand holding back the marble draperies that hang from the 
lunette above—whether it be by Michelozzo, Donatello, or (most 
probably) one of Donatello’s pupils—is one of the great figures of 
renaissance sculpture. And just to make the full measure over- 
flow, the marble sarcophagus is adorned with a relief, undoubtedly 
by Donatello’s own hand, of the Assumption of the Virgin, as full 
of movement and mystery as the angel is of dignity and inward 
thought. If that has been destroyed, the world will indeed be the 
poorer. 

I cannot forbear from mentioning another tomb—that of King 
Ladislaus and his queen.. It is one of the curiosities of art-history 
that this fantastic efflorescence of the Gothic should have been built 
within a few years of the Brancaccio:-monument. It takes up the 
entire height of a church—first the royal pair, enthroned, flanked 
by symbolical figures ; above, on the next storey, the recumbent 
effigies of the royal pair on a marble coffin, enclosed in a structure 
which would be adjudged magnificent even if it were to stand 
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entirely by itself ; and, finally, crowning all and nearly touching the 
lofty roof, a life-size equestrian statue of the King! It is all slightly 
alarming, but indubitably impressive I remember one other strik- 
ing example of this late Gothic flowering—the doorway of the 
Church of St. John of Papacoda, surmounted by three gloriously 
flamboyant angels, their huge wings outspread against the blank wall. 

As for the museums, one can only pray that their contents have 
been removed to safety. Everyone knows the famous statues—the 
dancing faun, the bronze wrestlers, the Psyche and the rest. Per- 
sonally, I recall with delight the bronze animals from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, especially a leaping boar; the wall paintings from 
Herculaneum, including one which might have been a good piece 
of late nineteenth century French illustration, and another whose 
delicate style. was reminiscent of a Chinese wash drawing; the 
fantastic elaboration of some of the mosaics ; in the picture gallery, 
the haunting Breughel of the blind leading the blind and falling 
into the ditch. , 

Above all, though Naples is full of the memorials of the past, it 
carries these lightly on the present current of its immense vitality. 
Since our correspondents reported the pall of smoke over Naples, 
the German radio has told us that “ those parts of the city in which 
life is not yet extinct resemble an ant-heap.” How much of that 
vitality has been quenched, how many of those priceless monuments 
destroyed? Are we going to have to bomb and blast our way 
up the entire length of Italy? The towns and cities of Italy are 
irreplaceable. They are the world’s museum, illustrating that for a 
few brief centuries the spirit of man was able to express itself fully 
and adequately in bricks and mortar, in paint and carved stone. Our 
victories will bring heaviness of heart if they have to be paid for 
in the destruction of the masterpieces of civilisation. 


PAN-ARAB MOVES 


By SYED EDRIES ALI SHAH 


T is not only the world of Islam that is throbbing with the 

cry of Arab unity. For, from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf 
and from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, the Arabic- 
speaking peoples are stirring. The project of Arab federation, which 
is now a living reality in world politics, as well as in the minds of 
all the Arab leaders, aims ultimately at making the Arabic-speaking 
lands into one political and economic bloc. At the present moment 
the Arabic-speaking peoples are mainly distributed among Syria, 
Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan and the Arabian Peninsula, as well as 
Egypt. The main obstacle so far to this union may have been 
the mandated status of so many of these States, but now, with Egypt 
and Iraq independent, and Syria promised her freedom after the war, 
it becomes increasingly obvious that it is something more than 
linguistic and cultural solidarity—though these are the main 
requisites—that makes Arab union necessary. The necessity arises 
from the geographical contiguity of the countries, involving the 
whole sphere of economic polity. 

If we are not to see in the Near East a repetition of that industrial 
despotism that has so ravaged Europe the economy of the Arab 
world must be co-ordinated. Everywhere in this region agriculture 
and irrigation are being expanded; new industries are growing 
under the pressure of war conditions, and will continue to grow., 
The uncontrolled and haphazard products of the Arab world would 
create enormous surpluses ; rice, tobacco, coffee, cotton, oranges and 
other fruit, as well as manufacturers’ articles, can easily create a 
glut. Even at this moment the first symptoms of this state of affairs 
are manifesting themselves: Syria and Iraq are greatly in need of 
University professors, though the recent visit of an Egyptian dele- 
gation of educationists to Saudi-Arabia and Iraq has alleviated 
the situation. Egypt and Iraq have agreed to standardise their 
educational systems, and in fyture the two countries will pursue a 
common course of study. 

Such co-operation, of course, is going on all the time, but to be 
really successful it requires Government backing. King Ibn Saud 
of Arabia has accepted the help of Egyptian irrigation and agricul- 
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tural experts in his project of settling the nomad Bedouins, while 
the medium of their instruction is to be text-books translated into 
simple Arabic in Syria. To this it may be added that Palestinian 
educational authorities hut recently dispatched a mission to Libya. 
Another Arab venture, which has received less publicity than it 
deserves and therefore may be important in this context, is that of 
the Hedjaz Bank. The Arabian National Bank of Hedjaz was 
founded in December, 1925, and was !ater officially recognised by 
King Ibn Saudas the State Bank. A unique privilege has been 
granted to the officers of the bank in Cairo, that is, that its issued 
bills or notes are payable on sight. The enormous potentialities 
of this project are immediately obvious. - Covering, as it would, the 
various Arab lands of Egypt, Arabia and Palestine, it would form 
a unique medium for managing the financial affairs of the growing 
economic system of these countries and also the Pilgrims, Moslem, 
Jewish and Christian, who may be visiting the Holy Lands of Arabia 
and Palestine. 

It wil] be recalled that there were recently talks between economists 
of the various Arab States as to the possible unification of their 
monetary systems and the lowering of tariff barriers. Some even 
thought of abolishing passports and co-ordinating the road and rail 
ecommunications. This is a very important point, as the com- 
munications of a country may be adequate for internal use but quite 
useless in the larger scheme of federation. Another point concerning 
roads is their value for.defence. If a road-rail system is haphazard 
and inefficient in one country and perfect in the next, the result is 
that, instead of both countries forming a single unit as a defence 
region, they become two distinct areas. 

Indications of local prosperity in Arab lands are markedly per- 
ceptible since the war began, and as this grows economic factors 
amongst the Arabs will tend to bring them closer and closer to an 
Arab union. Two examples only need be mentioned: one the great 
advantages which accrue to Saudi-Arabia through an organised 
exploitation of oil resources in the Persian Gulf end of King Ibn 
Saud’s territory, and the. growth of prosperity in Egypt to.such an 
extent that Nahas Pasha’s Government intends now to replace its 
external debt by an internal loan, the total sum involved being about 
£85,000.000. This step, apart from strengthening political inde- 
pendence, will greatly help Egypt economically in the absorption of 
idle capital and the creation of a financial market for small savings 
and thereby reduce the cost of living. 

The .attitude of the various Arab leaders towards federation is, 
of course, of paramount importance. First, from Egypt, whcse 
ancient university of Azhar and Arab Culture Society are the 
fountain head of Pan-Arab propaganda, we get an unqualified 
affirmative ; the young King Farouk, too, is well known as a sup- 
porter of Islamic and Arab unity. King Ibn Saud, of the neigh- 
bouring State of Saudi-Arabia, is no less enthusiastic. The 
Palestinian and Iraqui peoples are working constantly for union, and 
in his most recent interview the Iraq Prime Minister, General 
Nuri-as-Said, referred to the work of the Pan-Arab Congress. Every- 
where it is the same: whether they be wiry warriors of the Sannusi, 
or the Wahabis of Arabia, or fair-skinned Christians of Syria, the 
feeling of unity and brotherhood is strong, and that feeling is 
mounting in intensity. 

But will this Federation not perhaps become a danger to world 
peace? Have we not seen in Europe the result of one group of 
people consolidating itself into one State which then bared its 
fangs to the world? The answer is No. Healthy rivalry between 
the various free autonomous units of the Federation there may be; 
but the essential difference between these parallels is not hard to 
find. Intense economic nationalism, backed by the fierce drive of 
rapidly expanding industrialism—together with a lack of deep 
religious sentimentality—these factors are the cause of agressiveness, 
and not one such motive exists in the Arab mind. Mr. Eden, indeed, 
has declared that the British Government will view with favour 
any scheme for Arab unity that commands general approval among 
the Arabic-speaking peoples. Thus Arab union, friendly as the 
Arabs are towards Britain, can only make for greater international 
peace and goodwill, as wel! as the economic betterment of seventy 
millions of people. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


FROM ONE GENERATION ... 


By KATE O’BRIEN 
HE church in our village is a beauty—mainly Gothic, but with 
a Norman doorway and a lovely little Renaissance chapel ; its 
inner walls are crusted with memorials to local grandees who died 
in their beds, and also to young men who died in the Peninsular 
War, or in the Crimea, or in South Africa. Shreds of silk flags 


. from old campaigns hang in dust above family tombs ; and outside, 


on the dark grey wall, facing the eastern sky and the huddled tomb- 
stones of departed worthies, we have our memorial tablet of 1914-18 
—still seeming white and new amid so much ancientry. 

“In Grateful Memory of 42 Men of this Parish who died for 
OP i w0% 
The names listed below—Thomas Wicks, George Latter, Albert 
Crabbe, Frederick Woodman, Samuel Dawe, and so on—are the 
same whi@h are borne now by our milkman, our postman, our black- 
smith, our hedger and ditcher, and our landlord at the ‘Dog and 
Partridge,’ over the road. 

Twenty-four years ago the fathers, uncles and brothers of our 


present village got their names inscribed on the east wall of the - 


church, and now those who came back are in a fair way to get their 
sons’, and their daughters’, names—if not their own—immortalised in 
the same way, having “died for us.” For Sammy and Will Dawe 
from the inn are in the Navy; and George Latter, who two years 
ago was the loudest-whistling milkman for miles around, is a 
Sergeant Pilect ; Gladys Woodman is on an A.A. gun somewhere on 
the coast ; and the postman, who went through the other war, is on 
Civil Defence in our nearest town, and his rheumatic old-maid sister 
brings us our letters now—in her own good time. So there we 
are. Anyone knowing the village could go right down the list of 42 
names and find this repetition of design. 

There’s a handy short-cut from my cottage, through the church- 
yard and Sid Wicks’ orchard, to the bus-stop. On days when the 
news is bad, if I look up at the War Memorial as I pass it, I tend to 
lose heart. For these forty-two names stand for an encrmous sacri- 
fice from a little place, an immeasurable grief—and now, the same 
names are asked so soon again for the same surrender, for greater 
sacrifices even closer, more constant and more terrible griefs. 

One very bright morning, not long after the loss of Tobruk, when 
the eight o’clock news had told of a terrible count of bombers not 
returned from Germany, Sid Wicks overtook me as I passed under 
the 1914-18 stone. His brother Tom is listed there—and got a post- 
humous M.M._ Sid himself was in the Yeomanry, and by some trick 
got out to France in 1914, before he was seventeen. He went all 
through the four years on the Western Front. He is a farmer in a 
small way, kind and easy. His daughter is in the W.A.A.F., his 
son Tom is an Air Cadet, and he has two kids still going to the 
village school. He is in the Home Guard. 

I saw his eyes flick sideways to the Memorial as we passed it. 

“TI always try to give a thought to old Tom when I pass it,” he 
said simply. “ It’s the least I might do.” 

The view from the churchyard and the top of Sid’s orchard is 
wonderful—a long, wide valley of a thousand sleepy colours, ending 
in a far-away blue smudge of hill and sky. I looked at it sadly. 

“The news is bad,” I said. 

“Bound to be. No use getting rattled. They'll take a hell of a 
lot of beating, same as they did last time. But we'll get ’em taped all 
right, like we did before.” 

“ Think they'll invade, Sid? ” 

He looked down the valley ; a smile spread over his gentle face, 
and I knew that he was thinking of the scene before him with a 
devotion he would never dream of putting into words. 

“They might and all. It'd be one quick way of showing ’em, too 
—and it might save our chaps a lot of time and trouble.” 

“It'd be pretty bad, though. They have so many terrible new 
dodges.” 

“ Aye—bad enough. But they don’t change all that much. I 
knew that when I heatd Freddy Woodman talking after Dunkirk. 
They’re the same old Jerries. They don’t change—no more than we 
do. We can handle ’em all right. Nice and steady.” 
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He smiled very gently and went his way. 

It was Saturday morning, and there were a good many people at 
the bus-stop. Mrs. Dawe, of the ‘Dog and Partridge,’ made us 
laugh about her mother—a wonderful old lady of ninety-three, but 
with all her faculties, only a bit wandering-like in the mind, as you 
might expect. She often mixes up her grandsons, Sammy and Will, 
with their Uncle Joe that was killed at Zeebrugge, and makes jokes 
to them about Kaiser Bill ; and sometimes she thinks they’re fight- 
ing the Zulus, like her own brothers did ; but last night she capped 
all by confusing them with her old Uncle Bob, that died at Bala- 
clava! A wonderful old lady, to be sure! . 

The bus was late. A fighter plane—a yellow-painted trainer— 
came hedge-hopping along, and roared down alarmingly low above 
the Post Office. Miss Spandril, the schoolmistress, shook her 
umbrella at it. 

“TIrll be that show-off, Bertie Crabbe, again! ” she cried. “ From 
his conduct, I declare you’d never think I laid a birch to his back! ” 

“'He’s a good lad all the same,” said Mrs. Dawe. “And the very 
spit of his Uncle Bert that he never knew, that was killed at Wipers. 
Did you ever see such a likeness, Mrs. Woodman? ” 

“That I never did. It’s sad someway,” said Mrs. Woodman. 

The bus came in sight round the bend of the lane and in an 
orderly queue we got on to it. I looked at the women about me. All 
of them had suffered one way or another from the waste and griefs of 
the first Great War, and now, through the errors and follies of the 
interim in which they had grown up and raised another generation, 
they were being asked to risk and suffer more than ever. But they 
would meet tonight, as eager as children, to learn about field kitchens, 
or any other thing that, in their little place, might make them useful 
to their fellows in emergency or danger. And before they began 
their lesson they would sing—very badly—their Women’s Institute 
song, “Jerusalem.” Miss Spandril would give them the note— 
optimistically—with a tuning-fork. And they would sing, with 
heart and will: “I will not'cease from mental fight, Nor shall my 
sword sleep in my hand... ’” 

We have a long way to go, all of us—and even if we were all in 
deadliest earnest, maybe we shall not see a New Jerusalem. But 
the heart is there for the journey, and the innocent hope. The people 
in the villages are not visionaries or geniuses, but they have courage 
and good sense. They will see their bit of history through, “ nice 
and steady ”; they will give what they have to give, to finish a job 
begun when they were young, by “ forty-two men of this parish, who 
died for us.” Sid Wicks is right; people don’t change—and that 
can be good news as well as bad. 

“T always think the village looks its best from here,” said Mes. 
Dawe to Mrs. Woodman. 

It looks lovely from here—old and calm, with the old grey church 
at its heart, and the white memorial shining on the east wall in the 
sunlight. 


SLEEP NO MORE 


Do they bear pity in their planes? 
Or any doubt of the deed? 

Must the machine-bewildered mind 
Beat on in ruthless speed? 

Are cries too faint and far below 

For flyers to give heed? 


The bitter groan in Hamburg streets, 

The weeping in Milan, 

Death-cries of children trapped and burned,— 
Oh, justify who can! 

For they pierce like a terrible sword 
Through the heart of an Englishman. 


Oh lovely, brave young flyers! 
What judgement shall we receive 
Who send yor out in the dark with death 
While we sleep through the night and live? 
When we wake from our deeper dreaming 
Will you pity us? And forgive? 
Vw: RR 
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WENT this week to the film of the Battle of Britain which has 

been put together by the American Office of War Information 
for the instruction and enlightenment of the United States public. 
It is, as might be expected, a highly competent and not unflattering 
evocation of the experiences of 1940. The introductory captions 
are surmounted by the American eagle with taut and stylised wings 
outstretched ; through this rigid portal the tune of the British 
Grenadiers begins to twine its merry self-confidence, to be lost, 
all too soon, in the tramp and blare of Hitler’s victories and the 
sad confusion of Dunkirk. The map of Europe flashes upon the 
screen and country after country goes up in sudden smoke ; to the 
whine of sad tunes Poiand, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France are consecutively submerged. For a moment the figure 
of Adolf Hitler struts jerkily upon the terrace of the Trocadero 
gazing across to the wide limbs of the Eiffel tower; the tanks 
lumber through a deserted Place de la Concorde; the feet of the 
German army stamp over the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Hitler 
is observed, as Caesar and Napoleon before him, gazing out across 
the Channel to the white cliffs of Dover. Goering appears ‘and 
places a fat and confident finger upon a map. The three great 
stages of the Battle of Britain are planned and prepared ; the Home 
Guard is hurriedly improvised ; Mr. Churchill, in a quite convincing 
impersonation, is heard telling us to fight upon the beaches ; and 
the neat bowls of the detectors begin to search and pry against 
a lowering sunset. The bombs and the dog-fights then begin. 
St. Paul’s stands serene against the flames ; huge hoses gush water 
and then trickle dry; women and children crowd quietly into 
shelters ; and slowly, gradually, sadly, the Battle of Britain fades 
out into its unrealised victory. It is all quite true: it is all most 
courageous and effective ; but I was left wondering whether in fact 
it had all been quite like that. 

* * * * 

When I got back I took down my diary for the year 1940 and 
read again my own daily account of this prolonged and anxious 
battle. The essential difference between the film version and the 
real version was that, whereas the film producers knew exactly how 
the whole affair had ended, our major preoccupation at the time 
was that we had no conception whatsoever of the ultimate result. 
The emotions of pity and terror aroused by the actual events, the 
anxiety created nightly when the sirens screamed, were as nothing 
to the underlying apprehension that these attacks were but the 
prelude to some horribie invasion. To those of us who knew the 
existing proportions of power, who were aware of the actual state 
of our defences and equipment, it was almost intolerable to watch 
the drawn pale faces of our fellow citizens and to feel that they 
might be forced before long to endure even greater agonies and 
privations. Only those of us who knew the grim realities of our 
danger can properly appreciate the desperate courage which during 
those dark weeks inspired our leaders and ourselves. Only those 
who knew -the hard and horrid facts can remember rightly - the 
inspiration, the tremendois example, given us by Churchill’s un- 
flinching defiance. “If necessary for years,” he said to us, “if 
necessary alone”: it seemed at the time an almost despairing 
battle-cry; but it was a battle-cry which made even the weakest 
among us feel heroic. We think of Churchill today as the architect 
of victory; we admire his foresight and intelligence ; but for those 
who watched him during the dark months of 1940 our deepest 
gratitude is towards the man who, by strength and faith, proved 
the bulwark against disaster. The O.W.I. film gives an exact 
picture of the foreground of immediate fear and courage ; it does 
not indicate the background of despair and faith. 

* * * * 


When we look back upon those terrible days and nights they 
seem to blur in our memory into a composite picture of flame and 
smoke. We forget how constant and how reiterant was the fear to 
which we were exposed. Reading my diary I observe how night 
after night came the scream of bombs, how every morning ‘the 
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pavements were littered with the dust of broken glass, how every 
day I had to note the destruction of some lovely building or familiar 
resort, how transport was disorganised and communications severed. 
From time to time I would escape from London and spend a 
Sunday in Kent. High above our heads the dog-fights continued, 
the zoom of wheeling fighters would throb among the yew hedges, 
the white streak of the exhausts would weave dissolving arabesques 
across the sky. A Spitfire crashed in flames upon my local station ; 
the station-master was injured and the booking-clerk was killed ; 
when I got there on Monday morning nothing remained of the 
station except a twisted bicycle and an automatic machine lying, 
with scorched sides, among the debris. Yet somehow the pulse of 
life beat steadily ; I would gaze as the train took me to London 
on the familiar orchards, wondering whether I should‘ ever see 
them again; and sometimes the train would hide for hours in a 
tunnel or one would be transported by bus from one station to 
another. All this, at the time, seemed curious and even exciting ; it 
was the dark dread behind it all which sapped the nerves. We knew 
that the landing-barges and the transports were massing for invasion 
among the islands and creeks of Holland. And it was weeks, many 
weeks, after the danger had actually passed from us that we knew, 
with astonished relief, that the Battle of Britain had been won. 
7 * * . 

Turning the pages of my diary I came across the date of 
October 8th, 1940, three years ago exactly from the date of this 
article. On that night I dined with Professor Julian Huxley and 
his wife at the Zoological Gardens. We discussed how, if victory 
came to us, we could so organise the world as to prevent a third 
European war. We agreed that any scheme of federal union could 
only be an ultimate ideal and would not be practicable in the con- 
ditions of inflamed nationalism which would certainly become 
rampant when Europe was liberated and peace restored. I urged 
upon him the practicability of recreating the League of Nations 
while strengthening its judicial authority and providing it with 
unchallengeable force to impose its decisions. He took the line 
that a more reasonable and effective method would be control of 
all raw materials by the United States and ourselves. In the midst 
of our argument the siren sounded and a few minutes later his 
little flat began to rock to the thunder of adjacent guns. The 
Professor became anxious about his animals. The carnivores, he 
assured me, were comparatively under control, although a zebra 
the other night had escaped from a bombed cage and been recovered 
later wandering amicably in a side street in Marylebone. He felt 
that he must go down to the gardens and see that all was well. I 
went with him. It was a beautiful moonlit night and the search- 


lights swayed and swung against a soft mackerel sky. As we‘ 


entered the gardens a flare released from some German bomber 
floated slowly down under its neat parachute; the bushes turned 
green under its alarming light and the shadow of its railings was 
thrown upon the path. The shells from the anti-aircraft guns 
spluttered like lit matches in the sky. Bombs began to howl down- 
wards and there was the sound of explosions in the streets of 
London. The battle died away slowly to. the east. A fire 
flickered distantly under the moon. The Professor, still arguing, 
got out his car and drove me home. 
* * * * 

How comforted would I have been that evening had I known 
that the Battle of Britain was drawing to its close, had I been able 
to see forward to October 8th, 1943, and to visualise the triumphs 
which were in the end to come. It may well be that London will 
again be exposed to similar ordeals. It may well be that once 
again, even if for a shorter time, we shall see the circle of flames 
dancing against the sky. But never again shall we pass through 
so dark a valley of distress as we traversed in 1940. The fore- 
ground of our experience may be even more terrifying ; but the 
great dread which haunted us will not come again ; whatever happens 
(and terrible disappointments and disasters may come) we shall not 
again dread defeat. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“The Tragedy of Nan.”’ 

the Whitehall. 
MasEFIELD’s Gloucestershire “ tragedy ” was first produced in 1908 
by Granville-Barker. According to the author, it was written at 
Greenwich in 1907, being based on an event which had happened 
about a century earlier in Kent, but “as I am ignorant of Kentish 
country people I placed the action among a people and a place well 
known to me.” Nobody would question the authenticity of Mr. 
Masefield’s dialect nor the credibility of the main events (placed in 
the year 1810) in his “ tragedy,” which, I am told, was inspired by 
his seeing a performance of Synge’s masterpiece, The Playboy of 
the Western World. 

But it is my opinion that Mr. Masefield has failed to transmute 
into art this appalling story of the ruin of a girl’s life through the 
wrongful execution of her innocent father on the charge of stealing 
a sheep. It is true that the exclusively malignant concatenation of 
circumstance may not surpass belief, but it does sap our interest 
and it is always liable to be a defect in a play if it does not possess 
a single attractive character. Even the heroine, Nan, is betrayed 
by sentimental silliness, and I would lay it down as a dramatic prin- 
ciple that the villains who are to compass the downfall of a hero 
must themselves have a degree of grandeur. Here, however, there is 
no downfall, the heroine is already down and out at the beginning 
of the play. As for Mr. Masefield’s chief villains, Nan’s uncle, 
William Pargetter, is a besotted idiot whose few wits are fatally upset 
by the smashing of a Toby jug (here a word of, praise is due to 
Reginald Jarman’s perfect make-up); Nan’s admirer (acted to life- 
like perfection by Julian Somers, who produced the play) must be 
quite the most irritating booby who ever walked the stage ; while 
Nan’s girl friend, Jenny (a breath-taking piece of realism by Betty 
Newcombe) is a terrifying imbecile. It is clear that with such a set 
of characters the muse of tragedy can have nothing to do, despite 
the formidableness of the horrible Mrs. Pargetter, whose force is 
nullified by the lack of a worthy opponent. I must, however, com- 
mend Muriel Davidson’s fine performance in the réle. It was a 
harrowing evening, and I cannot recommend the experience to my 
readers. ‘ 

Lydia Kyasht’s Russian Ballet season provides a very mixed fare. 
The Kinderscenen is delightful, the simple but charming choreo- 
graphy being nicely in keeping with Schumann’s fascinating music, 
which, I am glad to say, was played, as written, on the pianoforte 
and not ruined by orchestration. Her daughter’s Heraldic, to 
music by Elgar, has attractive moments, but the ambitious Marie 
Antoinette | regard as a complete failure. It is much too long, and 
fades into a series of anti-climaxes, while the action is generally far 
from clear. The music, though it is all Mozart’s, has no unity, 
being taken from all sorts of sources, including the opera Don 
Giovanni and a pianoforte concerto. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Revivals 


Durinc the past two weeks so few new films have reached the West 
End that in some quarters alarm has been expressed at the prospect 
of the British public being starved of entertainment! The lack of 
material appears, however, to worry the critics more than it worries 
the public. Many cinemagoers, ordinarily in danger of indigestion 
from fare both over-plentiful and under-nourishing, are taking 
advantage of the opportunity provided by repertory and other 
cinemas to turn again to films of the past. Hollywood’s output is 
down and most programmes list an increasing number of revivals 
of old films. To my mind, this is altogether good. The film 
industry is so organised that it has become dependent upon a con- 
tinuous outflow of productions quite beyond the power of the 
industry to sustain at a high level of quality. There is little evidence 
that the public, left to itself, would have shared this insatiable 
appetite for new though mediocre spectacles. The public has been 
trained to like what is financially profitable, and now we have an 
opportunity to judge whether years of schooling in the common- 
place have led the man- and woman-in-the-street to prefer what is 
new but ephemeral to what is old yet possessed of the power to 
remain in the mind. It is difficult to believe that any cinemagoer 
who once had been touched by the magic of the screen could prefer 
a first sight of any film froém the recent weeks’ output to a second 
viewing of Stage Coach; Rebecca or The Big Store, each of which 
is reappearing or about to reappear in discerning cinemas. It is 
probable that we have always overestimated the public need for a 


At the Mercury.——Russian Ballet. At 
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film to be new. Had it not been that the film industry never has 
bothered commercially to gear itself to revival and reissue, the pre- 
sentation of an old favourite might well have been as common in 
the cinema as in the theatre. The masterpieces of the screen might 
have given pleasure time and time again to audiences who ordi- 
narily have no opportunity to see them more than once. 

_It is interesting to examine some of the films which repay a second 
viewing (it is a measure of the extent to which quantity outruns 
quality that they should represent such an alarmingly small propor- 
tion of total production). Farces are, of course, in a category by 
themselves. Good knockabout has an infectious quality which can 
communicate itself to an audience time and time again. Moreover, 
a neat line of comedy, properly timed and delivered, can give a 
stronger anticipatory pleasure at a second hearing than when it first 
fell upon the ear. For these’reasons the Marx Brothers’ films always 
are good to see again, and, indeed, for many of us prove more enjoy- 
able at, say, the third viewing than at the first. The durability of 
serious drama appears, however, to depend upon less obvious factors. 
To Stage Coach and Rebecca, mentioned above, we may add This 
Gun for Hire, H.M. Pulham, Esq., and Ruggles of Red Gap as other 
old films in process of revival. It seems to me that all these films 
share one quality which lifts them out of the ruck of week-to-week 
production. In each of them a serious attempt has been made at 
characterisation which extends beyond the ‘usual wearisome lay 
figures of the screen. Three of them are about men of complicated 
and unusual psychological make-up. Charles Laughton’s performance 
as Ruggles may have been overdrawn, but he achieved something 
which went more than skin deep. Robert Young’s Mr. Pulham 
represented one of the few attempts ever made on the screen to 
probe below the polite surface of middle-class convention into the 
hurts and hungers beneath. In This Gun for Hire, Alan Ladd gave 
a performance which he has never since equalled in portraying a 
tortured man treading the path from social frustration to social 
anarchy. Stage Coach owes as much to skilfully assorted characters 
—all of its Western travellers differing subtly yet profoundly from 
the normal protagonists of prairie drama—as it owes to its skilfully 
rounded dramatic pattern. Such films renew one’s faith in the 
cinema, and let us therefore be thankful for Hollywood’s production 
embarrassments which enable us to re-examine them. Let us even 
remind the leaders of this great industry that to have made a new 
film is of less importance than to have made a good film; and that 
such goodness demands more creative ability and insight into human 
character than appears to be available for the great spate of produc- 
tion which represents the industry’s normal peace-time ambition. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


Vaughan Williams’s Symphony in D 


A NEW series of Sunday concerts was begun this week at the Adelphi 
Theatre, which proved an excellent concert-hall acoustically as well 
as from the point of view of creature comfort. It is greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Jack Hylton, who is responsible for these concerts, that 
he should have used the occasion to provide Mr. Basil Cameron with 
the opportunity of recovering Vaughan Williams’s new Symphony 
in D recently lost or strayed in the vast maze of the Albert Hall. 
He might so easily have given us another performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, which would probably have been more to the 
taste of the majority of the audience. 

For this is not a work to draw the million. It speaks quietly and 
without emphasis or rhetoric about the inmost spirit of man. Such 
a contemplation, religious in no dogmatic sense and philosophical 
without argument, demands of the listener that he shall make an 
effort of concentration and attune his mood to its high thoughts. 
It does not come over to him with a conquering gesture compelling 
attention and admiration ; he must go over to it. But given that 
effort of attention, how rich is his reward! I doubt if anything 
more beautiful than the slow ‘movement has been written in this 
century, and the epilogue—one of the things that got hopelessly lost 
in the Albert Hall—falls like a benediction on the ear. . 

I hope that the discovery of the suitability of the Adelphi Theatre 
for music and the enterprise of the management will afford the 
opportunity of a more intimate hearing of Lennox Berkeley’s Sym- 
phony, the other important novelty in the summer’s “Proms.” A 
Divertimento by this composer, which was given a first performance 
by radio last week, also warrants the attention of concert-givers. 
One cannot criticise a new work under these conditions, but one 
can say, like Bottom: “I crave your better acquaintance, Master 
Berkeley.” DyNeLey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


A NATIONAL POLICY 


Sir,—Captain Quintin Hogg has usefully cleared away some cobwebs. 
But I beg leave to challenge his statement that “ Constitutional law is 
nearly always fifty and often six hundred years behind constitutional 
practice.” On the contrary it is usually when a social or political 
situation has become intolerable that men are moved to sort out the 
rights and wrongs of the case in a formal constitution. Existing Federa- 
tions, particularly the U.S.A. and Australia, were forma ly constituted 
not after a working unity had been achieved, but when disunity was at 
its height, when its intolerable cost had come to be appreciated. Cap- 
tain Hogg ought also to recall Magna Carta, : 

He argues in effect “ The unifying stress of war has built up certain 
joint machinery among the Allies. We can see that it works; let us 
therefore retain it in the peace until co-operation has become habitual 
and we know where we stand clearly enough to make the whole thing 
legal, contitutional.” We must certainly retain the machinery but he 
has forgotten that there has got to be a unifying principle, a common 
purpose to make that machinery work. The common enemy provides 
it now. When Germany and Japan are defeated the Allies will certainly 
have the physical power to rule the world. But what rule, whose laws, 
will they administer? Unless that is decided they will pul! in divers 
directions, grouping themselves into a new precarious balance of power, 
a complex tug-of-war of competing spheres of influence, against the 
strain of which the slender threads of joint planning machinery could 
never prevail. He is mistaken to argue “don’t bother with legal, con- 
stitutional, definitions, but use the machinery that works” for if you 
don’t bother with justice, you will get injustice which means revolt, 
non-co-operation among the sufferers from injustice, with indecision and 
a taking of sides among those who want to preserve co-operation. To 
have justice you must have law. To have law you must have repre- 
sentative law-making machinery. And such a legislature must be con- 
stitutional, for how else can it be made to work? Some common con- 
stitutional machinery would be highly acceptable at any rate to’ the 
peoples of Europe. If, as Quintin Hogg argues, such a pooled 
sovereignty is the end of a process and not the beginning, then the end 
is certainly due now. Let us not miss that tide in the affairs of men. 
The world and particularly Europe has reached the point when disunity 
has become fatal. To wait for unity to come about of itself, functionally, 
because of our laziness or nebulous distaste for legalistic formality is to 
be foolish where our ancestors were wise, to fail where they succeeded. 
The immensity of our punishment will maich the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity we failed to grasp. But it will, unfortunately, fall equally upon 
our children.—I am, yours faithfully, J] M. Jacosy. 

Battle Abbey and Vinehall Schools, 

Killerton Park, Broadclyst, Devon 
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Sir,—Mr,. Quintin Hogg’s articles on a National Policy are excellent, 
full of common sense and imagination, and give one much food for 
thought. Now that we have a vast world-wide organisation with the 
control of most commodities, can we not keep it going after the war? 
I should like to see the ration and point control continued and extended. 
It ensures the essentials for all alike regardless of income. The health 
of the nation is, admittedly, better since the war, in spite of over-work 
and strain. Surely it is not difficult to connect this improvement with 
the food we eat—wholemeal bread, increase of milk and adequate meat 
and fat. Many diseases are due to overfeeding and wrong feeding. 
It will take many years to restore health to the occupied countries, and 
until there is a worldwide surplus no one should have a luxurious diet 
while there is still an underfed baby anywhere.—Yours faithfully, 
Fouracre, Staplehurst, Kent. LATITIA HOWELL. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Sir.—Mr. Van Praagh, deploring the ignorance of science among non- 
scientists, writes that “ there must be a change in the attitude of public 
schools ” and that “it is high time they recognised that science as a 
school subject is as important as arithmetic and history.” It is always 
safe to condemn the public schools. But what does Mr. Van Pragh 
imagine they teach? Perhaps he will be relieved to have these figures 
about a very ancient public school, which I know from teaching there. 

In School Certificate forms 36 per cent. of the boys are definitely 
labelled Science, 34 per cent. are hybrids who still keep up Latin (but 
of this 34 per cent., for their Optional Subject 48 per cent. take Biology 
or Mechanical Drawing, 13 per cent. Geography, and 39 per cent. sink 
to History, of which the rest are superbly ignorant), 21 per cent. are 
called Modern, and only 9 per cent. can be accused of wasting their 
time on Classics. 
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In Post-Certificate work 55 per cent. are whole-time Scientists, by 
which I mean they hardly ever turn as‘de to lesser subjects, though 
Mathematics, especially t6 go hand in hand with Physics, are not dis- 
dained; 37 per cent. concern themselves with Modern subjects; 8 per 
cent. even now study Classics. 

Surely this school, at any rate, is heading for a glorious future. As 
I do not wish to advertise its good or evil fortune, I must ask leave to 
keep back my name and address and sign myself—Yourgs truly, 

H2 SO4. 





Sir,—There is already a danger of the points raised in Mr. Norman 
Sheldon’s letter in your issue of September 24th being misunderstood 
and issues are being raised which are quite irre’evant. The solution of 
the problem by making non-scientists in schools take a formal course 
is probably not practicable and Mr. Stafford Beer’s picture of linguists, 
artists, musicians and mathematicians being imprisoned in laboratories 
is. Of course, quite ludicrous. But what is important is to teach these 
boys and girls how scientists think and something of their technique. 
It is not difficult to devise a course with or without practical work, which 
emphasises not so much the history of science as the way in which 
scientific discoveries are made today, how pure and applied research is 
actually carried out and the dangers to a highly industrialised community 
in having as. its governors people quite unacquainted with the needs 
of scientists and the importance to be attached to the results of their 
work. Such a course, requiring one or two periods a week during the 
last year, or two years, of school life should be compulsory. People 
with no idea of, or even a contempt for, the place of scientific thought 
in the mental make-up of the average man and woman are, in these 
days, a real danger to the community if they once become powerful. 
The question as to whether the scientist’s way of thinking is of more 
or less cultural value is of great interest but entirely beside the point at 
issue. G. H. Locket. 
Harrow. 


GEOGRAPHY IN SITU 


S:r,—Your correspondent appears to consider that the primary object 
of geography teaching, especially in schools, is merely to lay on local 
colour and to give pupils something of the atmosphere of other lands. 
This is done by a host of travel writers, and one cannot say that their 
efforts either deserve the name of geography or are worthy of imitation. 
It is true that the geography teacher has probably not travelled more 
extensively than most people, but he has probably travelled more. per- 
ceptively. He cannot have acquired the knowledge and experience to 
lay on, at a moment’s notice, the local colour appropriate to any part 
of the world with the broad brush of an H. V. Morton or Bernard 
Newman, but he has acquired a scientific approach to his subject, which 
eschews the unrelated scraps of knowledge collected by the local 
impressionist. 

Geography is the science which studies the inter-relation of man and 
his physical environment. It studies the land in all its aspects—geo- 
logical, topographical, climatic—and man’s reaction to the possibilities 
it holds out. It proceeds from local studies to syntheses of these in 
regional and national monographs. All those facets which reflect the 
bright and varied local colour, which seems to have dazzled your corre- 
spondent, are materials for geographical study only when they relate to 
man’s use and misuse of the land and the land’s influence on man’s 
activities. They fall under the heads of agriculture, industry, trade and 
settlement; they are the subject of local studies, which are available 
for much of our own country and for many areas outside it. 

Geographical texts are digests of the local studies, which are too 
numerous and comprehensive for any but specialist study. Local study, 
however, is eminently desirable. Many, perhaps most teachers make 
a point of studying the local region. The study of more distant localities 
through monographs and fieldwork is to be encouraged. But let the 
study be of facts, carefully observed and scientifically collated; not a 
jumble of vague impressions of streets in Algiers and villages in the 
Kybla Mountains.—Yours faithfully, N. J. G. Pounps. 

The Grammar School, Falmouth. 


SCHOOL FEES AND INDEPENDENCE 


Sir,—I should imagine that Dr. Terry Thomas and other questioners 
received no reply because the abolition of fees in all secondary schools 
is now taken for granted. Try as I may, I can see nothing bureaucratic 
or anti-democratic in the proposal; I am ashamed that it was not 
adopted long ago. At present, our educational system is a complicated 
patchwork, largely composed of class distinctions or of distinctions 
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even pettier than class. To abolish fees in some schools and retain them 
in others would perpetuate present anomalies and. be a first-class educa- 
tional and social disaster. The assumption would be, whatever was said 
to correct it, that the school charging fees gave better education. And 
how much would be done.to correct it? 

It grieves me to see men of education—seven-eighths of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, Mr. Graham tells us—rejecting such an argument 
when we are on the threshold of a great opportunity the like of which 
we may never see again. I am still more distressed when I see politicians 
of the Right doing their utmost to transform an educational problem 
into a political issue. Further, although “independence ” and “ freedom ” 
are high-sounding words, they have a special significance when applied 
to schools. We must beware lest the path from local tutelage be the path 
to the autocracy of the headmaster. True, the governing body appoints 
the headmaster but it is impossible to place much reliance upon this 
safeguard. I know of two governors who have never visited the school 
for which they are responsible so that it would appear that interest in 
education is not essential. Nor is age any bar. There may be young 
governors, but many are certainly octogenarians, when the Lord Chancellor 
is making a special point of having younger magistrates in Juvenile courts. 
But a headmaster of any quality can easily dominate his governors—and 
hence everyone else, too.—Yours, &c., P. J. WELCH. 

25 Westbourne Terrace Road, W. 2. 


STRIKERS AND OVERSTRAIN 


Sm.—Your comments on Mrs. Cole’s letter seem rather to ignore her 
main pont. In Mrs. Cole’s view, the basic cause of many of the present 
strikes is not the wage dispute but strain and overwork. The wage dispute 
is in her opirtion often no more than the excuse which affords the workers 
a much-needed rest, while on strike, and at the same time satisfies the 
needs of their frayed nerves. Her view finds full support in the last 
chapter of The Structure of Morale, by Professor J. T. MacCurdy, from 
which I-quote the following extract: 

“Apart from the coercion applied to German civilians and not 
to their soldiers civilians must always be subject to a more uninter- 
rupted strain than are soldiers—and are less able to bear it. Soldiers 
have to be fit, fit enough to go through most arduous physical exer- 
tions and retain a capacity for rapid, powerful movements. Those 
with physical blemishes cannot do this ; they are excluded from the 
army after medical exam‘nation. But an exhausted army is a beaten 
one, and no battalion is kept in the front line indefinitely, it is 
given periods of rest at short intervals. Civilian forces however, 
which include those who are physically not up to par, do not 
have to be kept in the pink of condition, they may be worked 
steadily. As a result they are liable to the effects of continuous 
strain rather than the ardours of the battle-field. The results of 
protracted strain are not shown in sudden, dramatic collapse, but 
in susceptibility to infection, gradual loss of working capacity, 
invalidism, nervous break-down and, above all, in a longing for a 
relief from the strain that becomes obsessive yg 

This quotation shows, I think, that your own comparison between the 
men of the Fifth Army and the Barrow strikers was hardly fair to the 
latter.—Yours faithfully, R. A. C. RADCLIFFE. 

Hotel Rembrandt, London, S.W.7. 

[It appears perfectly clear that, whatever may be the case with the 
strikes elsewhere, the strike at Barrow was a wage-dispute pure and 
simple, and that while men of the Fifth Army were fighting and dying 
in Italy the Barrow strikers, who were getting good wages, were refusing 
to make vital munitions until they got better wages—an attitude in 
which they were unhesitatingly condemned not only by their own unions 
but by the Communists and the Daily Worker—Eb., The Spectator.] 


Sirn,—The causes which beget strikes are often exceedingly complex as 
any trade union official or industrial welfare worker knows only too well. 
The factor of overstrain which Mrs. Cole mentions is certainly one of 
considerable importance, particularly in times like the present, but I 
personally think that in spot-lighting this, Mrs. Cole has been guilty of 
over-simplification. Overstrain is a factor which operates rather as a 
catalyst for the strike reaction, than as a real operative factor. 

However this may be, I must confess to utter amazement that a journal 
with the liberal and humanitarian reputation of The Spectator should 
descend in editorial comment on Mrs. Cole’s letter to so cheap a jibe 
as “ There is, of course, such a thing as overstrain; it is a good thing 
the Fifth Army men do not strike when they suffer from it.” I sincerely 
hope that you will have the decency to recant these atrocious sentiments 
in a future issue. The injustice and cynicism of them must surely be 
apparent to any balanced reader—anyone who is not emotionally over- 
excited by the graphic descriptions of battlefields and heroism in the face 
of terror and death. The men of the Fifth Army will, of course, never 
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strike due to overstrain or any other cause. They will fight on in 
conditions of extreme exhaustion and misery. Their leaders will, however, 
and almost certainly do, take “overstrain” into account when they lead 
or direct them into battle. An. overstrained Army does not strike—it 
is broken and defeated. It fails to strike—at the enemy. 

The men of the Fifth Army are not, as the workers of Barrow are, 
working for their country, but in the employment of private individuals. 
True those private individuals are themselves heavily controlled by the 
State, but, and this is the important point, they still retain many ancient 
privileges which are denied to their employees. Again, the men of the 
Fifth Army were not, as men of the Fifth Army, left unemployed for 
years ; left to rot in bitter idleness, unable to find the work which they 
desperately sought to do; unable to find this work because of the failures 
of the system in which the employers for whom they now work were 
integral parts. Is it not natural that fallible “human nature” should 
still retain bitterness, wrong-headed though much of it may be, against 
these employers? The cost of the lean years of misery and unemployment 
is still being paid by our society—and is siill far from being liquidated. 
I am a serving Officer in H.M. Armed Forces. I therefore sign with a 
pseudonym, but enclose my proper signature and address.—Yours faith- 
fully, SToIc. 


“OBLITERATION ” BOMBING 


S1r,—I cannot but think that the question of “obliteration bombing,” 
if that be what it really is, raises more difficulties than Mr. Johnstone 
envisages. There is this to be said for the bombing of cities, that it 
has brought home to us, as nothing else has ever done, what war means. 
It was shocking to sit at home in safety and read, as in the last war 
and most earlier wars, the long lists of young men slaughtered or ruined 
for life. It was one thing that to some extent reconciled us to a 
renewal of war, that we should all be in it, none could be sure that he 
would sit safe at home. 

Further, can one draw these subtle distinctions with confidence or 
honesty? “Can a policy which brings such suffering on innocent people 
be morally justified?” Can the policy of blockade and starvation be 
morally justified? To those who, like the present writer, have children 
and young grandchildren in France and in Holland the question of 
the blockade is almost as trying as that of the bombing. It is difficult 
to listen with patience to the doctrine of “safety first” preached as a 
reason for postponing any attempt to invade the continent. If it is 
not to be attempted till May it would have been better to say nothing 
about it, for that must mean for many, for thousands, in the oppressed 
countries, too late. 

War is a great evil. 
nature has had to suffer. 


It is not the only evil from which poor human 
What of the diseases and plagues which swept 
off whole peoples? “ Malaria, in India alone, kills about 1,200,000 persons 
each year. . . . In some districts of India the entire population is 11] with 
it. The quantity of human suffering and misery is beyond our actual 
appreciation” (Sir Charles Sherrington). The greatness of the evil led 
to the long unaided struggles of men like Pasteur and Ross to under- 
stand and control the evil. One can but hope that the realisation of 
what war is that bombing is bringing home to many, to all, will lead at 
last to some real effort at control. The nation that appeals to war 
should be at once the enemy of the whole world, hostis humani generis. 
—Yours, &c., H. J. C. GrrIeERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


“REJUVENATING MISS YONGE” 


S1rR,—I am astonished that the writer of the review thus named should 
have gained only by means of Mrs. Battiscombe’s Life of Charlotte 
Yonge her first impression of the novelist’s intellectual ability.. For she 
owns to a previous acquaintance with The Little Duke and The Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest; and these books, not only in my own humble 
opinion, but in that of the late Professor Yorke Powell, were works 
of no ordinary significance. As a student of the Honours History School 
at Oxford I attended a class given by the Professor in a small room at 
Christ Church. It consisted of six or eight undergraduates: I was 
the only woman. 

At the beginning of the second lecture Yorke Powell asked, in his 
abrupt, uncouth way, whether anyone present had read The Little 
Duke. Everyone save myself answered “No.” I added that I had 
known and loved it from childhood, and that: it was a factor in my 
choice of Period II as my special period, in the Honours History School. 
The Professor turned on me a beaming face, and devoted the next ten 
minutes to recommending the other members of the class to “get hold 
of the book at once,” to praises of its accuracy, and to a general eulogy 
of Charlotte Yonge’s methods and her power of illuminating obscure 
and involved periods, giving as another example of this power her Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest. 

The Lances of Lynwood, The Prince and The Page, The Caged? 
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Lion and The Chaplet of Pearls had from an early age been my favourite 
story-books. (Unlike your reviewer, I enjoy historical novels.) 

Later I learned to appreciate the Cameos from English History ; 
and I believe that annotated selections from these would form an excel- 
lent modern text-book for teachers of History. For Miss Yonge’s novels 
of her contemporary life I never cared. Her large families bored me, 
and I had a positive dislike for the priggish hero of The Heir of 
Redclyffe. But I now see these novels as valuable historical documents, 
since they reveal very faithfully a phase of domestic life which, for good 
or ill, is never likely to recur.—Yours faithfully, Laura M. Raac. 

5 St. James’ Square, Bath. 


RUSSIA’S LOSSES 


Sm,—The losses of the British Empire in the first three years of the war 
are in no doubt as they have been officially stated. They are as follows: 


Service losses 575,000 
Civilian losses ... 107,000 
Merchant Navy (estimate only) 16,000 

698,000 





The losses in September have certainly brought the total to 700,000 
in all. 

Mr. Willkie has told us in his book just published that in September, 
1942, Marshal Stalin stated Russia’s casualties at about 5 million. To 
bring the Russian total therefore to ten times that of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations alone Russia would have had to have lost another 
2,000,000 men in the last year, which is a possible, but I think too high a 
figure, and it is certain however, that if to our own casualties be added 
those of the other Western Allies.the Russians have not yet lost even 
ten times as many, much less twenty or fifty times as many, as first 
suggested by you.—Yours, &c., E, W. SHEPPARD. 


Gothic Cottage, Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey. 


JOWETT AT BALLIOL 


Sir,—As to Jowett’s reputation outside Oxford may I recall a vivid 
memory? In 1892 I was one of four undergraduates nominated to repre- 
sent the Oxford undergraduate body at the Tercentenary Celebration of 
Trinity College, Dublin. At the great meeting in the Leinster Hall, 
when Universities from all over the world presented their addresses of 
congratulation, the Oxford delegation was to have been headed by Jowett, 
and included Bishop Stubbs and other notable figures. I was asked by 
all the youth around me in the audience to point out Jowett. They 
were not interested in anyone else, however distinguished. I was not 
able to point out Jowett, because illness had at the last moment prevented 
him from leaving Oxford. Great was the disappointment of the youths. 
Stubbs and the other Oxford notables apparently meant nothing to them. 
—Yours faithfully, CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. 


All Souls College, Oxford. 


RELIGION AND THE NAVY 


Sir,—I cannot let your remarks in “A Spectator’s Notebook” about 
religion in the Royal Navy go by without comment, as I think what I 
have to say can be of considerable guidance to young men enlisting, 
and will correct the false impression you seem to have formed about 
this subject. The rules say that a man’s religious denomination must 
be stated on his service certificate on first entry. There are fifteen 
denominations listed, which include Plymouth Brother, Methodist and 
Jew, but whether these were intended to be the only recognised ones I 
cannot say. The regulation goes on to state that the terms Protestant, 
Nonconformist, and Dissenter should not be used. 

People are often bullied into being registered as “C. of E.,” and it is 
frequently due to their own lack of conviction. Religion, however, is the 
one thing that the Service cannot deny any man, and I can assure any 
intending Free Churchman that there are no disguised penalties or 
martyrdom in store for him. If anyone doubts this, I quote myself as 
both an example and an authority. I am an atheist, and on joining the 
Navy as a seaman successfully insisted upon being registered as a “ Free- 
thinker,” a title which decorates all my service records.—Yours sincerely, 

NAVAL OFFICER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALL manner of vague censuses of various insects, including, of course, 
wasps, have reached me—from Scotland, Devon, the Isle of Man and 
elsewhere—several of them accompanied with queries as to the cause, 
Most explanations are too simple. Wasps and bumble bees both 
hibernate, but wasps were very sparse (I know of no nest in my immediate 
neighbourhood) and bumbles were in legion. Earwigs were few and, 
some say, woodlice as well. Hibernating butterflies certainly did well. 
There is little doubt that, in general, wet winters are bad for most 
hibernators, and hot days, interpolated between frosts, are often fatal 
to light sleepers. My experience, for what it is worth, is that bumbles 
are among the deepest sleepers, or at any rate least easily lured from 
their bunks ; that wasps are killed if they emerge in winter, but butter- 
flies return safely to their shelters ; that the number of earwigs depends 
chiefly on the flourishing of the two parasites from which they suffer, 
As to wasps, some at any rate outlived the winter, but began to make 
their nests too soon and these perished. The extreme earliness of spring 
was their overthrow. Contrasts between the career of various shrubs are 
also not easily explained, except by emphasising the law that each species 
of plant and animal has a rather different optimum of conditions than 
any other ; and weather must be correlated with such things as weight 
and porosity of soil and the local nature of likely hibernacula. Rhoden- 
drons, for example, like well-wetted peat and Buddleias well-wetted 
sand, and apples early frosts that prevent too late growth. 


Edible Squirrels 


While driving (with a doctor on his round) through many of th: 
lovely winding sunken roads of Hertfordshire I saw several grey squirrels 
cross the road in front of us. Earlier one of them had jumped in front 
of the car and been killed. This experience must mean that the popula- 
tion today is very large indeed ; and, in fact, the cry for their destruc- 
tion has become general during the last few weeks. It has surprised 
some observers that they have begun to attack even the grain crops; 
but this was set down as their chief sin by no less a person than Buffon, 
two hundred years ago, though the corn he wrote about was maize. They 
are particularly fond of grain. No fewer than sixteen were trapped 4 
few years ago in one small wooden shed where pheasants’ food was 
kept. The squirrels twice gnawed their way through the woodwork 
before a hole was purposely left for their overthrow. A picture recurs 
to me of a visit to the pleasing town of Albany in the United States. 
What I chiefly remember is that the butchers’ shops were almost entirely 
screened by the bodies of grey squirrels, which (as Mr. Hudson has 
announced) are indeed very good to eat. poor beasts; but then so are 
hedge-hogs! The country is singularly full of good but unappreciated 
food, as the Natural History Society—and our Czech visitors—are trying 
to remind us in relation to mushrooms, toadstools and funguses, which- 
ever word you prefer. How many of them are delicious but wholly 
waste their sweetness! 


A Naval Comment 


A reference to the habit of the beautiful creeper Ampelopsis Veitchii 
to play the compass and grow north has inspired a naval officer to an 
astronomical comment, advantaged by a diagram and an architectural 
drawing. He does not like the compass metaphor. To be applicable, the 
creeper on an east wall should grow “downwards at about 52 degrees 
to the horizontal.” On a north wall, “the best it could do . could 
be to grow vertically.down the wall.” There is, I think, little doubt 
that, like ivy, its tender tips avoid the light, just as the sunflower seeks 
it. An odd point in one I watch daily is that, after reaching a north 
wall, it clings much less tightly to the brick, as if it really wanted still 
to push out northwards. On the subject of plants and light, some experi- 
ments by an amateur gardener went to show that flowers robbed of the 
early morning sun never achieved their full colour, though the cutting 
off of later sunshine made no difference. 


In the Garden 


Some kind person sent.me some seed of a bush tomato. It germinated 
well and grew well and bore well, and the fruit was well flavoured. I 
do not think the yield was heavier or less heavy than on other sorts 
treated in the usual way, but it certainly has one advantage. While other 
outdoor tomatoes have been plucked, however green, these bush tomatoes 
are still ripening on the living plant, which can be more conveniently 
covered with cloches. Such a variety may certainly, as it seems to mé, 


extend the season for those who use g'ass protectors of any sort. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P., President 
of the Board of Education, will address a 
Public Meeting at the Caxton Hall on 
Thursday, 4th November, at 2.30 p.m. 


Will you come and hear what he 

has to say about the part which 

Governesses have played in the 
sphere of Education? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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OME thirty years after its first 
rayon had become 
firmly established in the public esteem. 
At this period Courtaulds conceived 
the idea of creating a recognised 
standard for rayon fabrics, in the same 
way that dealers in precious | metals 


place a “ hall-mark ” 


ducts. 


The plan was essentially simple. An 
independent testing-house with suit- 
able scientific equipment was selected, 
and manufacturers were then en- 
couraged to submit rayon fabrics for 


test. The tests were designed to 


ensure the highest 


colour-fastness, resistance to shrink- 
age, ability to hold seams andallthose | did after the last. 









=: Testing colour-fastness with a Fadometer 


“ TESTED - QUALITY” BECOMES 


HALL - MARK 


other factors which play such an 
important part in consumer service- 
ability. Fabrics which reached the 
required standards of excellence 
earned the right to carry the “ hall- 
mark ” of “‘ Tested-Quality.” 

Courtaulds thus initiated yet another 
service to the public, and though at 
present there are not many lovely 
rayon materials available which carry 
this proud symbol, it will stand guar- 
antor for even lovelier fabrics when 
rayon is “ demobilised.” Courtaulds 
are also planning new forms of service 
with products destined to improve the 
standards of life after this war as 
effectively as their rayons 





COURTAULDS - the greatest name in RAYON ° 











Concentration 


You cannot do your best or be at your 
best if you are continually nagged by 
your nerves. Concentration is a great 
strain on the system, and often results 
in headaches or neuralgia or strained 
nerves or restless sleep followed by 
that taut, pent-up feeling. 


Relaxation 


To be really fit for to-morrow’s work 
you must relax when you get home. 
But you cannot relax if you are pinned 
down by pain or too tired to sleep. “oun 
Take two ‘Génasprin’ tablets at bed- 
time and make sure of deep, refreshing ° 
sleep. You’ll be a new man to-morrow. 


Gemasprin 









*Genasprin’ is absolutely pure and safe. It \ 
«cannot harm the heart or digestion. There is 
no substitute for ‘Genasprin’. Get some 
from your chemist to-day. 7d., 1/5d., 2/3d. 





The word “GENASPRIN’ is the registered trade mark of Genatosan Lid., Loughborough, Leicestershire, 

















“T saw 
a new 
Heaven 
and a new 
Earth” 


Into the vision which post-war 
construction conjures before 
our eyes, there comes the 
thought that those who are 
afflicted must be given equality 
of consideration and compensa- 
tion. Already this has been 
attempted by JOHN GROOM’S 
CRIPPLEAGE., 


Contributions and legacies are earnestly solicited to 
ensure the fulfilment of this ideal, not merely on 
behalf of our Cripples (some 300 in all), but for the 
ORPHANAGE, at present evacuated to Bridgnorth in 
Shropshire, where 150 girls from babyhood to 15 years 
of age are wholly maintained. 


President: 


THE RT. HON. LORD RADSTOCK., 


Report gladly sent on request, 





37, 





SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, 


LONDON, E.C.1. 
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BOOKS OF .THE DAY 


The Eleventh Hour 


Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time. By Harold J. Laski. 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book has many merits and those, merits have more than one 
cause, but one merit deserves to be noted at the beginning of this 
review. Professor Laski has taken time and space. This is a long 
book, nearly four hundred closely printed pages of argument and 
illustration. It could not profitably be made a page shorter and 
might have been even longer with no loss. There are few books 
at any time of which this can be said and fewer than ever today. 
For today there is a widespread and comforting but false belief 
that complicated political and social, problems can be stated shortly 
and simply in incontrovertible terms. Professor Laski has avoided 
this short cut which is a cul de sac. 

His method is first to state his position in a series of fairly 
brief propositions. Necessarily, these brief statements impress the 
critical reader as platitudinous or, in greater or less degree, in- 
adequate or false. As I read the first sections I continually found 
myself making notes of apparent omissions or inadequate qualifica- 
tions. But as I went on I abandoned this practice, for in every 
important case my objection was later taken up, answered or, at 
any rate, dealt with acutely and candidly. I do not think any 
critical and unprejudiced reader can finish this book without 
coming to the conclusion that here is one publicist who is ready 
to put his hand on the table—and it is a remarkably full hand. I 
do not think it is irrelevant to stress this merit at a time when, 
for various reasons ranging from paper control to fatigue, full 
discussion is rarer in this country than it has ever been in this 
century. 

Professor Laski’s thesis can be stated briefly, though, of course, 
too baldly and very inadequately. We are in a revolutionary age 
and we cannoi evade the consequences of this fact. It is revolu- 
tionary because our political, social, economic institutions are in- 
creasingly inadequate. They are inadequate because the mass of 
the human race is no longer content to take gratefully wha the 
dominant classes are ready to give it, and, more important, 
our present social structure is so far inhibiting the possibilities of 
abundance opened to us by the new technology that, even if the 
ruling class was determined to be as generous as St. Francis, it 
would not have adequate resources to buy off the discontented, 
since the main restrictive factor is the existence of an economy 
controlled by monopolistic private property. This is a state of 
crisis out of which there are two exits, but in which there is no 
possibility of a resting-place. Either the bourgeoisie, more 
specifically the technical, managing, idea-forming section of the ruling 
class, will have the wisdom to aid in this inevitable transformation, or 
at any rate, will resign themselves to the inevitable, as the English 
oligarchy did in 1832, or they will resist it, and in the violent revolu- 
tionary crisis that will follow, those liberal and humane values which 








Autobiography 
of a Chinese Girl 
HSIEH PING-YING 


s 
Translated by Tsut Cut. Preface by GorDON BOTTOMLEY 


H. G. WELLS writes 
“ Except for The Bridge of Heaven by Hsiung, it is the 
most vividly illuminating book about the New China I 
have ever read. My congratulations to you and my 
friend Tsui Chi and Mr. Gordon Bottomley for your 
participation in this valuable book.” : 


2nd impression. I/lustrated. 12s. 6d. net 





George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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both sides profess to cherish will perish, no matter which side wins, 
If I had endless space I could illustrate the ingenuity, the variety, 
the subtlety and the fefreshing critical candour with which this 
argument is developed. But it will be far better to send the reader 
t6 the 

Not all of the argument seems to me to be of equal cogency. For 
example, I do not attach much concrete meaning to this treatment 
of Indian divisions: “It remains true that great statesmanship' 


could have compelled their transcendence,” other than the banal) 


meaning that negation and complacency are not enough. But even! 
that is worth saying at a time when British rule is being criticised 
by famine, the most devastating criticisn of any Government, and’ 
one particularly damaging to a foreign Government whose only; 
claim to moral authority is efficiency. 

On one more important point I differ from Professor Laski’s 
argument, though not necessarily from his conclusion. I am more of a 
materialist than he is, a non-dialectical materialist. I am not con- 
vinced that modern capitalist democracy has exhausted its power 
of providing dividends adequate to buy off revolutionary discontent,’ 
at any rate inside the western State system. Modern technology is 
largely autonomous, and just as it was able to stand the demands 
made on it by Nazi autarky, it may stand, for a longer period, the 
demands made on’ it by our restrictionist rulers, by the F.BI 
and the T.U.C. What it does not at the moment seem able to do, 
or give much prospect of doing, is\to provide an international 
organisation that will liquidate imperialism, harness nationalism to 
positive ends, lay the foundations of 4 world order and prevent, or 
postpone for more thaa a generation, a new world war. And I 
am not as convinced as is Professor Laski that the reasons for this 
impotence are as exclusively bound up with the system of private 
property as he suggests. Basically, this tract is an appeal for an 
examination of conscience and an acceptance of responsibility by 
the younger men of all parties. This is the eleventh hour; each 
minute of delay has its price. D. W. Brocan. 


The War in 1942 


To Stalingrad and Alamein. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tuis the fifth volume of the story of the war by “ Strategicus,” based 
on the weekly reviews with which readers of The Spectator are 
familiar, appears opportunely. It provides us with an excellent 
yardstick with which to measure our progress up to the present date, 
The period which “ Strategicus” surveys began in January, 1942, 
and covers the greater part of that year. With the spread of the 
war into the Far East the story is,the most complicated he has yet 
had to tackle, buf he sorts the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle with) 
skill and presents us with a clear picture. I agree with him that 
“no previous period had seea the United Nations assailed from so) 
many quarters and with such deadly intent.” In 1942 the Allies! 
faced their greatest danger, for in our time of great danger in 1940) 
there were no allies. That year saw the loss of the Philippines, of} 
Malaya, of the Dutch East Indies; it saw Burma overrun and 4 
grave threat to India, accompanied by internal disorders in that” 
country ; it saw the Japanese knocking at the gates of Australia, 
the Germans on the Volga and with a foothold in the main range 
of the Caucasus ; it saw Mussolini in Egypt confidently prepared for! 
a triumphal entry into Cairo. If the Germans had forced their way 
through the Caucasus, if they had reached the Suez Canal, and they) 
were within little of achieving both, I do not see how we could have? 
achieved more than a stalemate with Germany followed by an uneasy” 
peace, nor how we could have gathered the force to turn against 
Japan. The anxieties of those days had their repercussions in” 
Parliament ; a formal note of censure on the Prime Minister was/ 
moved, a challenge boldly met and triumphantly defeated. ' 
What was the prime cause of the reverses of the Allies in 1942?4 
Why could not our enemies push their successes to completion?! 
The answer to these questions is to be found in “ Strategicus’s” | 
admirable chapter on “Sea and Air Power.” He says truly: “The | 
development of sea (and air power still remains the paramount» 
interest of the Allies. Nothing has occurred to displace sea powe! | 
from its position as the basis of Allied strategy ; but the conception 
of a rivalry between the various elements of striking power is af 
illusion, fostered to some extent by outmoded ideas of warfare.” 
Pearl Harbour and the unforeseen neutralisation of the Americatt 
Pacific Fleet at a critical time made Japan for a time unassailable. | 
The battle of Midway Island, an admirable example of sea and aif’ 
power in combination, checked Japanese aggression and made countef- 


By “ Strategicus.” (Faber and Faber, 
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Mrs. Belloe Lowndes. 8 


WHERE LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP *DWELT 
“In a book called / too have Lived in Arcadia, wy 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes invited English readers into & 
the home of her childhood . . . All who thus came . 
to know, through her eyes and her heart, the place . 


and the people in it, will be happy to go back there in o 
this new book.” The Times Literary Supplement 12/6 4 
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Admiral Sir William Fisher ¢& 
A Naval Biography § 
The death of Admiral Sir William Fisher § 


when Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, was a o 
serious loss to the country and a personal grief to 

all naval men. This authoritative biography of the © 
most outstanding naval personality of our time is , 
by Admiral Sir William James. Illustrated 8/6 


9 
9 
Headhunting in the e 
J 
4 Solomon Islands 3 
CAROLINE MYTINGER 8 
' The author’s purpose was to paint portraits of 4 
native headhunters in the Solomons and New © 
Britain, and out of the comic and sad misadven- § 
tures which aitended her quest has come this 0 
wholly delightful book. Jllustrated 15s. 
0 
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CharlesM. Doughty 
1843-1920 


To commemorate Doughty’s centenary 
his great epic poem, 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN 


will be published on November Ist next. 
This edition, in one volume, will be 
limited to five hundred copies for sale. 
Orders should be placed now with a 


bookseller. 
gin. by 5$in. Buckram, gilt. 
Four guineas net 


692 pp. 


% A reprint of Doughty’s great travel 
work, TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA, is in 
the press 


Crown quarto, 2 volumes £3 15s net 


JONATHAN CAPE 

















———— 


THE IDLE 
COUNTRYMAN 


Mlustrated by DENYS WATKINS-PITCHFORD ! 
The record of a year spent in a remote Midland parish, with 

occasional excursions, this is one of the most delightful books 
“ BB” has ever written, 30s 6d. eet 











Second impression printing 


TIME 


WITH A 


GIFT OF TEARS 


CLIFFORD BAX 10s. 6d. net 
“He has the difficult art of conveying the passage of time with 
conviction and pathos ... has a unity and rhythm which lift it 
above the current run of novels.” Asan Pryce Jones. 


HONG KONG 
INCIDENT 


PHYLLIS HARROP Illustrated. 95, net 


“Not only the truth about Hong Kong’s terror, but a great 
adventure story as well.” The Star. 


b Eyre & Spottiswoode 
































Our Soviet Ally 


Essays by MARGARET COLE, Dr. N. BAROU, 
). NARODNY and A. STEINBERG 


This book sets out to satisfy the widespread desire to 
know more about the country which has twice with- 
stood the full might of the German war machine. 
What is the secret of the U.S.S.R.? How do they 
run their industry—their . politits—their schools? 
What is a Russian Trade Union like? What does 
“ Social Security” mean for a Russian? These are 
only a few of the questions answered in this book. 
75. 6d. net 


More Poems from the Forces 
Edited by KEIDRYCH RHYS ; 


The success of “ Poems from the Forces,” published 
in the autumn of 1941, was so considerable that a 
second volume was clearly called for. This second 
volume, again edited by Keidrych Rhys, is a larger 
and we believe a better and more solid collection. It 
contains poems by many new poets serving at home 
and abroad, as well as poems by many of those whose 
work appeared in the first volume. 85. 6d. net 
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offensive possible. Our troubles in Egypt were in the main due t9 
the fact that we did not control the Mediterranean and therefore 
had to send all that our forces in that theatre of war needed round 
Russia was able first to check, then to push back, the 


the Cape. 
great German drive for oil. because} we and the United States were 
able to make good her deficiencies in equipment. Rommel could 


not drive his success home, because of the toll we took of his supply 
ships. 

The main lesson of this war 1s the same as the main lesson of 
the Napoleonic wars. Air power has added a complication, but ‘t 
has not changed the fundamentals. No one Power can hope to 
dominate Europe for long without control of the seas. One of 
our troubles in every great war in which we have been engaged is 
that our continental Allies are always lacking in sea sense. Indeed, 
it would seem that some of our people are losing theirs, for most 
of those who clamour for a second front mean thereby an invasion 
of France. That may come; it is an element in our strength that 
we threaten it ; but the time for it is surely when Hitler has been 
obliged to draw in his outlying forces to cover a threat to the heart 
of Germany. Kinglake said truly: “The power of Great Britain 
is best applied where land and sea do most intertwine.” In the 
European theatre it is in the Mediterranean that land and sea do 
most intertwine. 
our chance at the Dardanelles and, never getting another, had to 
turn ourselves into a great land power. The complete control 
of the Mediterranean which we now possess is the vital change in 
the situation as compared with 1942. It is the justification of the 
strategy of Casablanca. FREDERICK MAuRICE. 


The Fortunate Islands 


Redbrick University. By Bruce Truscott. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Truscort’s study of the newer universities of England raises 
and answers many interesting questions without ‘answering the 
most fundamental question whether we are not enforcing a 
“literary ” education upon too many people. Mr. Truscott claims 
to speak from intimate knowledge of the older and newer univer- 
sities of the country. Within certain limits this claim is justified: 
that is to say, the book shows a first-hand knowledge of the English 
literature and modern language schools of the northern universities. 
There is less evidence of understanding of the problems of the 
scientific faculties, and the comparison between the northern 
universities and “ Oxbridge” would be more convincing if Mr. 
Truscott were less confused about the Oxford tutorial system (even 
his terminology is wrong). 

Moreover, some of his complaints about Oxford (I do not 
venture to speak for Cambridge) are wide of the mark. Thus he 
thinks it unfair to a candidate in an Oxford examination. that 
“the professor of his Honours School, the very person who ought 
to have most to do with the examination which may so largely 
determine his career, may not be an examiner at all.” The Faculty 
of Modern History at Oxford includes at least seven professors: 
are all these professors to examine all the time? And, for better 
or worse, a college tutor at Oxford generally knows more than a 
professor about an undergraduate’s work: are all the college tutors 
to examine all the time? Or, again, Mr. Truscott complains that 
the Bodleian Library refuses undergraduates access to the -book- 
stacks. Access to the stacks (and not merely to open shelves) is in 
many cases essential for research students, but what is the use of 
giving a ‘beginner the freedom of the stacks of the second largest 
library in England? 

These slipshod and rash generalisations weaken the authority of 
the book. Thus Mr. Truscott tells a story about a freshman who 
was heavily snubbed for asking an “ Oxbridge” lecturer a question 
about one of his lectures. I have lectured in Oxford since 1920; 
I should be surprised, and a little;uneasy, if I were never asked 
questions after my lectures. I know also from my own eyes and 
ears that my colleagues are also asked, and answer, questions. 

Finally, Mr. Truscott overdoes the contrast between the amenities 
of “Oxbridge” and those of the newer universities. Archi- 
tecturally, the newer buildings of the northern universities are 


much better than the sorry erections of the last fifty years at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and, for that matter, residence in a fifteenth- 
century building is not all luxury. As far as company goes, the 
conversation in an Oxford common room is not always as good as 
the port, and rarely better than the talk to which I myself have 
listened, for example, at Livergool and Manchester. 


After all, 
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The tragedy of the last war was that we missed- 
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Oxford and Cambridge are provincial towns, and not even pro. 
vincial capitals. There is also much less difference now than twenty 
years ago—so rapid has been the rate of change—between the socia} 
“make-up ” of the qder and newer universities. Thus, if I were 
to sum up, I should say that, at all events for me, the difference js 
not between “Oxbridge” and “ Redbrick,” but between any uni- 
versity in any place and a stock exchange or a. law court. The 
universities are always pleasant, the other places nearly always 
depressing. 

Owing to the stupid attitude of the Paper Control towards serious 
discussion, I cannot go on to write as I should wish about the 
merits of Mr. Truscot’s book. All I can say is that the reader will 
discover these merits for himself, and that among the readers shou'd 
be every parent wanting to send his sons or daughters to a university, 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Rowdy Pa'adin 


Flying Crusader: The Story of General William Mitchell. By 
Isaac Don Levine, (Peter Davies. 15s.) 

GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL was one of the most prescient minds 
in aviation twenty years ago. During the last war, while politicians 
in America: promised, but never delivered, aircraft in astronomical 
numbers to the battle-front, Mitchell was quietly equipping his 
squadrons with European material; led by him under General 
Trenchard, the young American Air Force did excellent work during 
the final months of 1918. 

He returned to the States convinced that air power would prove 
the decisive factor in future wars. Unfortunately, Mitchell was not 
gifted with a patience to match his prescience. He was roused to 
fury by the incredulous hostility of his superiors and of the Cabinet, 
who believed that with enough battleships and coastal batteries 
America would for ever be safe. As Assistant Chief of the Army 
Air Corps, h2 publicly railed at the blind old non-flying generals whe 
derided his vision of bombers capable of carrying many tons , of 
bombs for thousands of miles at over 200 m.p.h., of troops dropped 
by parachute, of fighters armed with cannon ; and he finally goaded 
the U.S. Navy into challenging him to sink by bombing several ex- 
German warships, including the battleship ‘ Ostfriesland,’ which at 
Jutland had survived cruel punishment. , 

The test took place in July, 1921, off the Virginia coast. Using 
2,000 lb. bombs, far larger than anything brought into service for 
another -twenty years, Mitchell’s bombers sank the “ unsinkable” 
‘Ostfriesland’ in just over twenty minutes, to the consternation 
of the Navy, who had placed every difficulty in Mitchell’s way 
Mitchell could not believe that the U.S. Government would remain 
indifferent to the lessons of this historic experiment, which was suc- 
cessfully repeated twe years later. But besides being impatient 
Mitchell had the misfortune to preach to the America of the 
Harding-Coolidge era, over which brooded a complacency.as trag'c 
as that of Baldwinian#England. All Mitchell’s revolutionary theories 
were smoothly shelved, the implications of his experiments were 
obscured, and all over the world the battleship was reinvested with 
a theoretical immunity not to be shattered until the tragedy of the 
‘Prince of Wales’ twenty years later. 

Mitchell’s exasperation now broke all bounds. To us English 
with our instinct for discipline, there is something curious, to say 
the least, in the spectacle of the second-in-command of the aif 
force canvassing public opinion by appeals to Congress, fiery maga- 
zine articles and public speeches that lacerated the Secretaries for 
War and the Navy. Higher American authority -was_ stupidly 
wrong-headed in disregarding Mitchell’s theories, most of which have 
been proved all too correct in the present war: nevertheless, after 
carefully reading this book, which is avowedly Mitchell’s apotheosis, 
I cannot help thinking that Washington was very long-suffering ; not 
can I escape the suspicion that Mitchell, by his blatant taste for 
publicity and his peppery temper, did a very ill service to the ideas 
which he had so brilliantly evolved. As it was, he was court 
martialled for breach of discipline in 1925, and died of a broken 
heart some Io years later, leaving America, despite his warnings, un- 
convinced of the imminent Japanese danger, and even our own 
Admiralty unconvinced that a capital ship could be sunk by ait- 
craft. And the United States still lack the unified air force fot 
which he struggled so bitterly. That is what comes of being more 
than a few years ahead of your generation and questioning the in- 
fallibility of the great. No doubt many young officers will take 
heed from this undistinguished account of a fascinating tragic 
ae StmMon Harcourt-SMITH. 
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America & Britain 


A Mutual Introduction 


By MAURICE COLBOURNE 


A vital and informative book, dealing with ‘the 

two great American misconceptions about Britain 

—democracy and empire,’ and presenting America 

to Britons who ‘have no major misconceptions 

about America but no major conceptions either.’ 
5s. net 


No Rain in Those 
Clouds 


An account of John Smith’s Life and Farming 
from 1862 to the present day by his son 


DAVID SMITH 


*The author deserves bumper crops and teeming 
herds for his piety and good judgment, quiet fidelity, 
and sober charm.’—ERIC LINKLATER (Daily Mail). 
‘This book is different from its kind and better 
. . « full of genuine country lore.’—jOHN BROPHY 
Broadcasting. 

With 12 photographs, and line drawings of Essex 
by J. K. POPHAM. 10s. 6d. net 
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SHOE & BOOT LACES 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 
34 to 6d 
PER PAIR. 


JOHNSTONE + SCOTLAND. 


WM. PATON LTD - 








NORMAN COLLINS 
(JOHN O’LONDON) 
“Let me add and 
underline that here is 
a novel that has about 
a hundred times the 
imaginative force, in- 
tegrity and realism of 
any nove! that has 
come out this year. 
It’s what I began by 
calling it —a_ block- 

buster.” 


G, W. BISHOP 
(DAILY TELEGRAPH) 
“The range of the 
characterisation is 
Dickensian . . . a re- 
markable portrait of 
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INANE TE 


drifting youth .. 
A brave book, a drab 
book and in many 
Ways an important 
one.” 

THE STAR 


“With his second 
novel Richard 
Llewellyn settles 
firmly into place 
among the limited 
front rank of British 
novelists.” 
H. S, WOODHAM 

‘KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS) 
“There is beauty in 
this novel and you 


10/6 net, 





AMO 
Author op HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 


RICHARD LLEWELLYN 


NONE BUT THE 
LONELY HEART 


will find the story 
unforgettable. The 
author has been at 
infinite pains to get 
the atmosphere cor- 
rect . . . it will have 
a deservedly immense 
sale.” 


JAMES MILNE (CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND NEWSPAPER) 
“Mr. Llewellyn 
shows spirit for his 
easy line was to follow 
his victory ...A 
tale that is realistic, 
ugly at times, and yet, 
for all ‘ts background 
and sordidness, braid- 
ed with a very human 

tenderness.” 
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Records of a Sentiment list 
Forty Years in China. By Sir Meyrick Hewlett. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
THESE valuable records, which cover the period 1898-1935, are full 
of interesting and useful information. Not the least part of their 
value is the philosophy which they contain, one which goes 
deeper than the title above suggests. That has been 
chosen upon the basis of the definition of sentiment given in 
Webster's Dictionary, “a mental attitude prompted by feeling,” a 
“more or less constant predilection determined ty conception and 
feeling intermingled.” The constancy may be illustrated in the 
first place by the author’s use, both on the cover and the title-page 
of his book, of the Chinese words meaning—to adopt his translation, 
though others are possible—where love is bequeathed it is im- 
possible to forget. It is better illustrated by the fact that the 
words love or affection occur on some thirty pages, on one three 
times, on another four, while the opening passage of the last chapter, 
“ Good-bye,” reads: 
Over and over again I have asked myself why I loved China 
so deeply, and.doing so I realise more and more fully that I find a 
strange fascination in memories of Chinese surroundings which often 
make me long to re-visit the scenes. I loved and which, reluctantly 
realising this longing will never be fulfilled, make me pore over old 
diaries, old photographs and pictures of China which will never 
cease to delight me. I realise, too, more and more, that this 
fascination is not confined to the scenes in which I spent such happy 
years ; it is heightened by memories of the people among whom I 
lived, whom I loved. 
These reiterated “loves” have to be considered in relation 
to one of the oldest and most fundamental facts in China, 
namely, that in Chinese the words heart and mind, between 
the activities of which we draw a clear distinction—as in 
saying that so-and-so is ruled by the one rather than the other— 
are represented by the same,symbol or character. The symbol forms 
part of a number of others, thus blending emotion and thought 
in a variety of words wherein, in European written languages, the 
two are kept separate. 

It would not be surprising to learn from Sir Meyrick, though 
he gives no such hint in his book, that it was this linguistic form 
of synthesis which first led him to see the importance in China 
of permeating business with friendship—of synthesising your wishes 
and aims with the other fellow’s. “A rigid adherence to Treaty 
rights,” he says, “ which was correct in itself, always met with some 
form of opposition. Personal ‘relations and a settlement on 
a friendly basis, in my experience, never failed.” His experience 
included many difficult, and not a few dangerous, situations at 
Changsha, Ichang, Chéngim and Amoy, none of them easy places 
in which to be a Consul during the years 1908-27. In handling 
their affairs he developed a technique inspired by a philosophy en- 
shrined in the Chinese language several centuries before Christ. His 
portrayal of it would alone make his book important. 

But the book is also important because, so far from burking the 
antithesis of the philosophy—the unpleasant sides of Chinese life— 
it displays them with all the realism which the modern mind 
demands of a writer from whom it expects to learn. The fact 
that an author has spent forty years in a country naturally creates 
considerable expectations. In this instance the expectations will 
not be disappointed. E. M. Gut. 
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STORACE ACAINST FUTURE NEFD 


An ESSE Heat Storage Cooker stores heat dur- 
ing the less busy hours against the peak demand 
period, Fuel Economy Reliability, Cleanliness and 
improved cookery lighten the household burden. 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. Prop: Smith & Wellstood Lid. Est. 1854 
BONNY BRIDGE, SCOTLAND. London ; 63 Conduit St. & 11 Ludeate Circus 
Liverpool: 20 Canning Pl. Edinburgh: 17 Greenside Pl. Glasgow: 11 Dixon St. C.1 
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Fiction 

Primer for Combat. By Kay Boyle. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Clark Gifford’s Body. By Kenneth Fearing. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 64) 
The Stars are Dark. By Peter Cheyney. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Commando Escape. By Stagg Green. (Hammond Hammond. 83, 6d) 
Ir is now some twelve years since Plagued by the Nightingale, a 
first novel of unusual promise by a young American woman writer, 
appeared in England. At that date Kay Boyle had already a book of 
short stories to her credit. Marriage brought her to France and 
provided the stimulus for creation. Europe held her for nineteen 
years, alternating repulsion with fascination ; until the fall of France 
drove her, surely one of the last American expatriate writers, home, 
Primer for Combat, written since her return, is the first novel she 
has published since 1938. Again she confronts us with the 
obsession haunting all her work ; the problem of choice. The nove} 
is in the form of a diary kept by an American woman, Phyl, living 
in Savoy during the summer and autumn of 1940. A woman in the 
early thirtics, she has a husband and three children. The book opens 
on June the 2oth, on the third day after the armistice between France 
and Germany. The previous evening, quite by chance,.Phyl and 
her friends had listened to a broadcast from an unknown station 
by an unknown speaker, in the form of an invocation to the French 
leader: “ Maréchal Pétain: How can your place be now among the 
old men? How is it possible that you are there with them? How 
can you, who were never an old man, and never a politician, say 
that they are your people? Maréchal Pétain, hear us speaking w 
you from somewhere in France tonight! Your life must be a 
honourable life, your place is among the men of courage, it is with 
Frarmce victorious, not with France defeated,’ and we are the men 
who will not accept defeat!” This gives the theme of the novel 
Phyl is in love with Wolfgang, an Austrian who has lived for several 
years in Pontcharra, and is married to a Frenchwoman, Corinne. He 


has joined the Foreign Legion, as an alternative to the French con. : 


centration camps. Corinne, god-daughter of Pétain, herself a col 
laborationist, and Phyl are both pulling strings on his behalf. By 
the beginning of October the struggle between the two women is 
over and Corinne wins because Wolfgang has lost all genuine desire 
for freedom. While not without defects, this novel, done with 
courage, passion and sympathy, gives a haunting study of France in 
adversity: with it Kay Boyle may gain due recognition in England 
as one of the most interesting of living American novelists. 

Also by an American poet, Kenneth Fearing, well known in his 
own country for other kinds of writing, is Clark Gifford’s Body, 
classed by his publishers as a psychological thriller. This book 5 
done in the cross-section technique used by John Dos Passos jn his 
trilogy U.S.A. It concerns an insurrection in the future in an un 
named country, which evidence suggests as America. It is a terrify- 
ing subject. Gifford is seen by his friends and by his enemies, both 
before and after the events which lead to his trial and execution 
Two time-clues are given in the penultimate section, written by the 
woman who was to become his wife thirty years before he led the 
attack on the Radio Station. In it she mentions a first visit to the 
talking pictures and the hit song of that year, which was Tea for 
Two. The book ends some fifteen years after Gifford’s death. 

More ordinary, though neat and tidy within its own romantic 
characterisation and conception, is the latest Cheyney, The Stars are 
Dark. While his fans may regret that neither Slim Callaghan nor 
Lemmy Caution appear, they should be consoled by the number af 
heroic figures in the fast-moving narrative of counter-espionage 
Foden has escaped from a Vichy concentration camp in Morocco, 
He has tried to give valuable information to the English authorities 
who are not impressed. Embittered, naturally enough, he deter 
mines to sell it to them and make them pay through the nose for it 
into the bargain. To describe more of the plot would spoil the 
whole for intending readers. Needless to say, there are plenty of 
glamour girls and many purple patches of local colour, deftly spaced 
with action, suspense and corpses. And the three heroines are dl 
tough ; their names, which they live up to, are Zilla, Tangier and 
Mayola! 

Commando Escape is largely narrative with a smattering of thrill 
and romance thrown in for !uck. The adventures of Mac are fast 
and furious from the moment the book opens. Picked up by the 
Germans, while attempting to reach the open country with 8 
wounded comrade on the evening of the day of the raid, Mac spends 
an uncomfortable night in captivity, with many others whom tht 
Germans have succeeded in rounding up, including a number @ 
French patriots. In the morning the French are taken out and 
shot. While being transported to a prison camp, Mac and a Cockney 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 239 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
October 19th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.} 
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ACROSS 8. Selling in a high wind. 


11. Provides the R.S.P.C.A. with an 





1. Royal Mail? opportunity. 

5. Supple straw. : 14. The more he is employed, the more 

9. “——— No thy worst.” (Dryden.) one is short-handed. 

10. Not so bright. 15. Neat red emu (anag.). 

12. Change the garment’s colour or take 18. Let the dog go to the’ Jollies. 
it off. : 19. What could be plainer? 

13. I held this city. ; , 22. Bad to be out of this. 

16. Males grow old in this establishment. 24. Milton’s ditties. 

17. Striking feature of the can-can. 26. Flossy philosopher. 

20. Facial features that are constantly 27. Miss Durbeyfield. 
pointed at. < 

3 = Sole judge of truth, in endless SOLUTION TO 
— hurled.” (Pope.) CROSSWORD No. 237 

25. Perfect circle. 1 . 

28. Tennyson says he “sleeps on his Oo } aa 
luminous ring.” U : 

29. There’s nothing between the auto- Timiclaim 


mobile and the railway P 
30. Revenons 4 nos moutons for this! = — 
31. They drive home the point. 





DOWN 
1. Paper bird? 
2. Amen to this mention. 
3. “I take my littl ——— and eat my 
supper there.” (Wordsworth.) 
4“... . take a large hoe and a 
also And dig till you gently per- 
spire.” (Kipling.) 
I contended. 





3M 


Lived by Simon? 
SOLUTION ON OCTOBE 


The winner of Crossword No. 237 is Bric.~GEN. F. M. MosERLy, 
Fairlea, Bideford, Devon. 
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WATCH THAT SHADOW! 


The Squander Bug is always lurking in the background, ready 


to pounce on your housekeeping money. Be on your guard 


against him. Keep your cash out of his clutches by putting 


more and more into WAR SAVINGS every week. 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES : DEFENCE BONDS 


: POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


Issued by the National Savings Committee. 








Evacuation Headquarters, 





“And Jill came tumbling 
after!’’ We have over 6,000 such 
little Jacks and Jills whose “ broken 
crowns " we are trying to mend. Ours 
Is not such easy “ first aid” as old 
Dame Dob rendered, either. She had 
only to deal with broken skins; we 
have to deal with broken lives. 
For when our little Jacks and Jills 
“fell down", there was no one to 
help them; no homes to which 
they might trot, as fast as they 
could caper; no mothers to comfort 
them; no fathers to shield them; 
for their mothers were either dead 
or for some tragic reason unable to 
care for them; and their fathers 
lost to them, either through the war, 
or other unhappy circumstances. 

Our Jacks and Jills were quite alone 
with no one to give them baim for 
their bruises—often real bruises 


“Jack fell down and broke his crown...’ 





¥ sees 


from cruel and violent beatings. A 
warm welcome into our homes, regu- 
lar food, good clothes and the com- 
fort of security is our rendering of 
old Dame Dob’s “vinegar and 
brown paper.” Our Jacks and Jills 
soon recover from their tumbles; if 
there are any scars, they fade under 
the continuous gentile treatment of 
just “ being loved.” 

Love costs nothing—but the houses 
and fuel, food and clothes, ! 
Without a home to give the 1 
dren, loving them is not enough. 
Won’t you therefore please help us 
to buy our “vinegar and brown 
paper "’—the tangible balms—and so 
help us not only to give our large 
family a real chance to grow up 
happily, but to be ready to comfort 
those many other Jacks and Jills 
who are calling for our help? 


Gifts (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, 0.B.E., 


Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 


JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kennington, S.E.11. 
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soldier. succeed in escaping. They have the bad luck to walk into a 
farm where German officers are busily engaged in requisitioning 
supplies. Again they escape, but afe soon separated. Mac, in order 
to escape from the dangerous zone im-which he is, becomes a lunatic 
at a doctor’s suggestion, and spends another exceedingly unpleasant 
night in consequence. His adventures do not end here, but when 
he joins up with a French nurse whom he met on the first day of 
the raid, his chronicle now carries less conviction. In the end they 
meet the Cockney again, and with him make a final escape from the 
perilous shores of France. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Front Page Europe. By Denis Weaver. (Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 

In this book Mr. Weaver, who was special correspondent for the 
News Chronicle, describes the course of affairs in Europe, particu- 
larly in Germany, during the period of 1936-42. It is a_ well- 
informed and well-written chronicle based on first-hand obser- 
vation, but the most interesting part of it for the general 
reader is the account of Mr. Weaver’s talk with a German 
Nazi in Stockholm early this year. It is prophetic that this man 
had already turned against Hitler and was accusing Hitler of having 
lost the war for the Germans by his misjudgements. In the course 
of his conversations Mr. Weaver. quotes him as saying: “ Naturally, 
we shall fight you and your friends as long and as hard as we can. 
I still think we shall be able to hurt you a lot. I and my country- 
mtn would like to see the British Empire smashed for ever, and if 
that cannot be done, then we shall do our best to cripp! e you per- 
manently and drag you down with us when we crash.” 

This is probably the attitude of the majority of important psople 
in Germany now, and it is significant that it shows not the slightest 
sign of grace, of any change in heart. The Germans will not recog- 
nise that their worship of brute power is fundamentally unsound ; 
they merely blame Hitler for not having succeeded in making all the 
peoples of Europe, including those of Britain, the slaves of Germany, 
and if they have not abandoned this ambition they will be willing to 
try again, under a leader still more inspired than Hitler. This is 
something hard for us to understand, but it is a fact we must face, 
however unpleasing it may be. 

















COMPANY MEETING 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


Tue fourteenth annual general meeting of the Decca Record Company, 
Ltd., was held on September 28th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
‘London, E.C. Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., M.P., the chairman, 
presided. 

The chairman said: If you will turn to the profit and loss account you 
will see that the balance from trading account amounts to £109,324, 
an increase of £20,022 on the figures of the previous year. This year, 
however, the balance is arrived at after allowing for E.P.T. After providing 
an increased sum for depreciation and £8,000 as a reserve for deferred 
repairs, and deducting other charges, there is a profit of £84,549 against 
the figure of £68,606 for the previous em. Debenture interest absorbs 
£15,319, leaving a net balance of £69,2 The full dividend on the 
preference shares of 16 per cent., less i absorbs £4,610, and your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 50 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, making a total dividend for the year of 66} per cent., 
less tax, totalling £21,388. 

GENERAL RESERVE INCREASE 

Your directors further recommend the transfer of £42,087 to general 
reserve account, bringing this figure, together with £7,913 old taxation 
reserve no longer required, to £150,000. The balance carried forward 
to next year amounts to £16,633, a small increase over the sum brought 
forward from last year I would point out that the whole of this reserve 
fund and the balance of profit and loss account, tota‘jing over £166,000, 
has been created by the profits retained in the business in the five years 
since the scheme of reconstruction ; additionally there is the capital reserve 


of £18484. 








Surpitus oF Net Liguip ASSETS 

If you will turn to the balance-sheet you will see that we have redeemed 
a further £7,690 of debenture stock. Cash at bank and in nand and tax 
reserve certificates amount to £92,294, an increase of nearly £40,000 on 
the cash holding of the previous year. Debtors, &c., at £43,052 shew an 
increase of nearly £17,000, and stocks amount to £78,227, a decrease of 
about £11,000. I am glad to say that the company still carries a large 
stock of raw materials. Amounts due from subsidiary companies of 
£58,344 is slightly less than the figure of the previous vear 

Against this total of £271,917 current liabilities, including reserve for 
E.P.T., amount to £113,865, showing.a surplus of net liquid assets of 
£158,052. The company is thus in a strong financial position. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
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Le Pillage de la France. By M. Simon. (Editions de !a France Libre. 6¢,) 


In this pamphlet of 20 pp., M. Simon analyses the system intro- 
duced by the Germans for the looting of France. Defined in its 
main outlines in thé Armistice of Compiégne (we must begin to 
distinguish them), #was later expanded by imposed legislation. All 
this must be reverse to prevent acquired interests from being 
maintained in hidden ways, and M. Simon calls for an Allied policy, 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 5 
News of further repatriations of overseas debt has come along just 
in time to give markets a much-needed stimulus. Not that prices 
were in any danger of sliding, but the prospect of re-investment of 
substantial sums from the pay-out on Argentine and Egyptian loans 
has been sufficient to induce many investors with available funds 
to leave the side-lines and take the plunge. Long-dated gilt-edged 
stocks have reaped the main advantage, and, through ripple action, 
all the investment groups have developed renewed firmness. In 
the more speculative categories Argentine rail debentures and pre- 
ferences carrying heavy arrears of dividend have been strongly 
supported and a merry gamble is on foot in Orange Free State gold- 
mining shares. For Argentine rail prior charges a very fair case can 
be made out on the assumption that the directors’ mission to Buenos 
Aires brings some tangible benefits. I find it much harder to justify 
the enthusiasm for many of the shares now being hoisted to dizzy 
heights in the Kaffir market. My advice is to stand aside. Some 
very rich strikes will be needed to support the market valuation 
already given to companies such as Lydenburg Estates at £3 a share. 


FILM INDUSTRY STATUS 


Reading through the report of Odeon Theatres one cannot fail 
to be impressed not only by the growing strength of this group’s 
finances but by the evidence of improving status of the film 
industry. Here we have Mr. J. Arthur Rank looking forward to 
the time when a sound British industry will be so firmly established 
that the best brains in the country will be attracted to it and 
when it will extend its influence throughout Europe. He also 
tells of the formation.during the year of Odeon National Children’s 
Clubs. There are 116 of these local clubs, which aim at “ training, 
the minds and characters of young people.” Cynics may question | 
the wisdom of mixing ideals and business, especially the cinema} 
business, but I feel Mr. Rank is on the right track. 

Meantime, the Odeon group is doing remarkably well. For the) 
year to June 26 consolidated profits rose from £1,530,539 to) 
£1,885,684, and although taxation has absorbed no less than) 
£1,404,243, against £1,100,000, it has been possible to write mere 
£122,514 off preliminary expenses and raise the ordinary dividend! 
from Io to I§ per cent. The §s. ordinary shares, at 21s. 6d., yield/ 
only 3} per cent., 
ment and earnings outlook. This year’s results will have the full! 
benefit of recent acquisitions. 

TWO ATTRACTIVE YIELDS | 

It is rather surprising, in these days of low average yie'ds, to! 
find some shares of undoubted merit still offering returns of 8 or 
9 per cent. One such case is United Gas Industries 1s. deferred, 
standing at 13s. 6d. This company, which manufactures stoves, | 
meters, &c., has just announced a distribution of 125 per cent on | 
its very highly-geared.deferred capital, so that the shares are return-| 
ing over 9 per cent. at the current price. It seems that there was 
some disappointment that the distribution took the form of a 
dividend of 50 per cent. and a cash bonus of 75 per cent., but I} 
cannot see why this*should be interpreted pessimistically. The} 
company is doing well and should continue to do so after the war.) 
At 1§s. the yield would be over 8 per cent., which I should regard} 
as more than adequate. 

Another high-yielding 1s. share which seems to me to be under-' 
valued is Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour preferred ordinary at 
12s. Here the dividend, which is amply covered, is 100 per cent 
non-cumulatiyve, so tHat the return is over 8 per cent. The report 
of this Leeds firm of .textile machinery makers is almost due and 
I shall be surprised’ if it does not disclose good results. In this 
case also the post-war prospects appear distinctly gocd. 








Any readers who would be willing to post their copies of THE 
SPECTATOR to Service men can be supplied by Miss A. Hamilton, 
The Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1, with names of soldiers, 
sailors or airmen who would welcome copies. P 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





8,000 


needy boys and girls daily look to these Homes for 


housing, education 
More than 
77 = years. 


their every want—food, clothes, 
and training—and their chance in life. 


131,000 young folks have benefited in 


Wouldn’t you like to help? 


~ 
10’ 
will feed one child for 10 days; 
but gifts of any amount would te welcomed. 


Cheques, &c. (crossed), payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should. be 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.|I. 
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LINCOLN 











ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT . 








Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Gaseepaanied, by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
ead Office 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under ‘the Ch harter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort and embarrassment, 
makes it impossible for you to masticate your food properly. 
Correct fitting can, however, be restored by using KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIV E, specifically prepared to make false teeth 
fit firmly. This tasteless and odourless white powder, sprinkled 
on the contact surface of the plate, after cleaning, will hold it 
securely and comfortably in position for many hours. Sprinkler 
tins for pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large ‘ Economy’ size 3/3d, 


from all Chemists, 
DENTURE 


KOLYNO FIXATIVE 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 





insurance needs 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


7 0) 33) 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 








i 


Head Office. | DALEST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chiet Office) | CORNHILL, ...C.3 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 

XPLORER DESIRES COM- 
-_ PANION hunt for the * 
grand-smoking King Six Ciger 
knowr to he available it cert 
rhen " \ great find at 

resONAt 


RARE OPPOR TUNI TY for valuable non-political 
A voluntary service to our country related to recon- 
struction presents itself to one—man or woman, exempt 
from war-work, who has literary and or business capabilities. 
Ability to conduct interviews and address small gatherings 
an asset.—Box A.906 
—Poor old man, living 


1ANCER SUFFERER (295/43 : j 
( alone, nett income 16s. 6d. per week. Extra nourish- 
ment needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 


NaTIONAL Socrety FoR CANCER Reier, 2(S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
+‘LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way of 
( doubling. output, getting an extra crop each season, 
ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole year round. 
Send for List to-day.—Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
UlLUN ONtr-WEEK SHORTHAND =» tarnco 
| welve 2-hour pustal lessons Send 3d. in stamps fo! 
tors or S R Metron _o? Grea: Russell St. W C.1 


OY LE’S LONDON TOURS. Wm. Kent, Editor 
: Encyclopaedia of London,” author of “ London 
for Every Man,”’ “ London for Shakespeare Lovers,”’ etc., 


is in attendance at Foyle’s Book Shops, 125, Charing Cross 
Road, on weekdays from 9—s (9—1 Saturdays) to show 
“ Blitz’ pictures, maps and books relating to old London. 
Daily two-hour Tours, starting at 10.30 a.m. Programme 
on application Mark envelope “ Lonpon Tours.” 
Tickets 2/- each 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT ” ?—Develop it 
rofitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Training in —y 
Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry. Radio Plays. Each 
course now offered at HALF FEES. Personal coaching by 
correspondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., $7, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1, Mus. 4574. 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarian™ (C) 
The Study. 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ [ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
redirected, $s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C. 
\ R. MARTIN SECKER requires ornamental Pages 
i weight; Snowstorm in glass ball.—Please se | 
description and price to BripGeroot, Iver, Bucks. 
Ve DEMAND has made old Gramophone 
A Records valuable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thousands 
lying about, serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal 


Secretary. S.E.1 ‘ 
( UR advance checked! The enemy, Tuberculosis, hag 
received strong reinforcements from conditiofs 


Please help to achieve victory 


brought about by the war. 
TREASURER, 


against this insidious foe by a donation to THE 
Brompton Hospital. London, S.W.3. 
QE CRETARIAL HELP. Comfortable accommodation 
‘ offered in Golders Green district in part remuneration 
for secretarial work for busy man—early mornings, even- 
ings, etc. First-rate shorthand essential. Interview in 
London; letters with references (copies) to Box A.907. 
tls RE’S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 
BREAD It restores energy, invariably remedies 
digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so 
delicious. Will help save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BeRMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
4 hee TRIANGLE Secretariai Training College. South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8 
_ TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains» 
yet sanitary comfort like town home ! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
installed by Local Authorities.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co, (Dept. 
254/22), st Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 





BRAIN POWER. 


aye PELMANISM” is the term used in 

daily newspaper when describing the new 
revolutionary method of mind and memory train- 
ing by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism. 
Assures full benefits in half the time, at a frac- 
tion of the former cost. Inclusive fee 25/- for 
postal course. Pamphlet free——-W. J. Ennever, 
57, Gordon Square (Suite 3), London, W.C.1. 




















KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 








embodying the 
m anufacturing 
| experience of 


eighty years 





MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
| Vale of Bardsley 
H Lancashire 


ial 




















The fact that goods made o1 raw matertals 
in short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this journa! should not be 
taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 





RHEUMATISM 


a a a mild your symp- 
toms—exacts a merciless toll in pain and 
expense if not checked in time. Poisons 
and impurities in your system are usually 
the cause of rheumatic disorders. To get 
rid of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. But 
a visit to a spa involves time and expense 


that many people simply cannot afford 
these days. 
‘ Alkia’ Saltrates may be described as a 


spa treatment in your own home. It con- 
tains the essential curative qualities of 
seven world-famous springs and has the 
same beneficial effect on the system at a 
fraction of the cost and without the incon- 
venience of travelling to an actual spa. 
A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates in 
warm water before breakfast each morning 
soon relieves pain. Taken regularly, this 
pleasant, effervescent drink dissolves im- 
purities in the blood-stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate them from 
the system, thus helping to prevent 
recurring attacks of rheumatism. 

A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9 
(including Purchase Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your spa 
treatment to-morrow morning. 

















CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 


Under the personal direction of Mrs. Evzlintog 
Adams A fully oqeueet first-class = tel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. “ocktail Loung AlL 
weather tennis court. L ift. Central eating 











throughout 
W ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix Homby 

Bassett and others; electric clockwork or steam :' 
large or small outfits; also Meccano Construction Outfit 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Fuyjj 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with, 
requirements.—BoTTErRILts, Models Department, High 


Street, Canvey, Essex 
\ ’ANTED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 
instruments Full particulars and price required, 
Cheque by return. Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 
the above ; stamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLs, Music 
Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
W ATCHES WANTED. New Ota, Disused Our of 
y Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return. —KAY’S (SN) 
Mancheecter 4 
yrs FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INstiTuUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Wy 
w= having considerable experience committee, 
refugee and relief work, also of editing and pro. 
ducing trade paper covering wide field including town ang 
rural planning, interested economic and social questions, 
seeks seapensible pest. Suggestions to Box No. A905, 


‘tDUCATIONAL 


I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES &c. 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A.,B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com. LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees 
nstalments — Prospectus from C. D. Parker M.A., LL.D 


19 Hopwood Avenue 








Postai Tuition 


Yer Ro 1TSFVY WATT AV PORT Fet Ros 
| *NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

founded 1887, prepares students for Londos 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 


Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Education, 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making- concem, 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees; instalments 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus pog 
free from REGISTRAR, 76, _Burlington House, Cambridge. 


THEATRES AND LECTURES 


Ts GATEWAY THEATRE CLUB, 18, Chepstow 
Villas, W.11. (Bay. 7444). “ The Magic Cupboard,” 
a comedy by Percy Walsh on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
October 14th, 15th, 16th, at 6.30 p.m. Seats bookabk 
at 4/6 and 2/6 Unreserved, 1/6. Membership sub. 
scription, 2/6. For particulars apply Secrerary. 
i? -GIVING CEREMONY for winners ANGLO 
Soviet YoutH Essay COMPETITION, Garrick Theatre, 
London, Sun., Oct. 24th, 2.30 p.m. Lady E. Simon, 
S. P. B. Mais. Prizes from Moscow. Choir and Orchestra 
Pearl Binder reading Soviet and British Essays. Apply 
tickets (116 and 7/6), ASYFA, 104, Wigmore Stu e 


London, W.1 
U7 NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


“THE UNITED NATIONS” 


A series of short courses on the political problems and 
national culture. 

THE NETHERLANDS: Oct. 26 
29, 30 (mornings and afternoons). 

Admission free by invitation. Service personnel should 
apply through the appropriate Service channels. A limited 
number of civilians will be admitted cm should apply 
direct to: CLow Forp, M.B.E., Hon. Director, 
United Nations Courses, c/o London ‘School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C.1. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


(evening), 27, 28 
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ICTORIA 





ST. 


OOKSHOP 


Books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock. 














FOR NEW BOOKS & STANDARD 
AUTHORS TOPICAL | BOOKS, Call personally or post your order to— 
TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE ‘ ° ° 
STORIES, FICTION. 129, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Entered as second-class maittts tter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Ltp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Srectrator, Lt0., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C,.1.—Friday, October 8, 1943. 
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